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OUR JANITOR, 


BY F. B. MITOHELL. 
Who is the man of stature small 
That builds the fire and sweeps the hall, 
And, smiling, answers every call ? 
Our janitor. 


‘And who, with zeal that never tires, 
On days when mercury aspires, 
Builds up such purgatorial fires ? 
Our janitor. 


And when the air is cold without, 
And scholars, shivering, stand about, 
Who is it lets the fire go out ? 

Our janitor. 


Who wields the broom, and makes no sound, 

In rooms where chestnut-shucks abound, 

By careless scholars scattered round ? 
Oar janitor. 


Who sifts the coal with frugal hand, 

Who clears the walks of leaves and sand 

And always heeds your least command ? 
Oar janitor. 


Who is the man to whom was given 

One talent by the will of Heaven, 

But to improve that one has striven? - 
Our janitor. 


When, round the judgment-seat on high, 
**What man was faithful ?’’ is the cry, 
Some voice, I’m sure, will make reply, 
“Oar janitor.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Great Exprcrations. — The community is dis- 
posed to be just a little too exacting in its demands upon 
the teacher. In some localities he is subjected to a 
criticism so ample in its scope, so exacting in its re- 
quirements, that it seems improbable that any human 
being could satisfy the demand. In places where the 
pay is least, the expectation, the requirement is the 


greatest. He must be teacher, scientist, preacher, doc- 
tor, accountant, lawyer, artist, and musician at the 
same time; give up his independence of thought and 
action, and all for thirty dollars a month, boarding him- 
self !— Teacher. 


Errects or City Routing. — It is a fact that as 
the public school system is developed (as they call it !) 
in cities, the interest of the teachers in education dimin- 
ishes. Nobody will deny this. A gentleman of long 
experience, and who has spent many years in the 
schools of this city, says: “I used to feel a great inter- 
est in teaching, but here I am a machine; you recom- 


mend good things, but a slave in Cuba has as much 
liberty as we.” The public complain of the sufferings 
of the scholars under the “machine,”—but who shall 
tell those of the teachers ?—Teacher’s Institutes. 


Tue New Penmansuip.— That that new penman- 
ship method can be depended upon, every time, to take 
the character all out of the student’s handwriting is a 
thing which the printed fac-simile specimens have long 
ago proved, to the satisfaction of the very last doubter. 
But wiat I want to know is, does it take the character 
out of the student himself, at the same time ? I should 
think it must be so; but here we have only a sort of 
inferential, circumstantial evidence, not proof: to wit, 


the published portraits of the successful students are 
characterless, every time. But were they so before 
they meddled with that penmanship method? That 
you see, is the vital question. So, what I am coming 
at is this: to ask, in the interest of science, that when- 
ever, hereafter, the “Compendium” people print their 
usual monthly batch of fac-simile signatures, labeled, 
“ Before practicing the system” and “ After practicing 
the system,” they put along with the portrait of the 


40| successful student another portrait, showing what he 
#*\was like “before practicing the system.”— Atlantic 


(January). 


Tue Best TEACHER has in view, not his own edu- 
cation, but that of his pupils. His chief interest cen- 
ters in the art of iustructing and developing, not in the 


matter imparted. He takes peculiar interest in the 
building to be erected, rather than in his timber and 
tools. — W. H. Venable. 


Tur Fururs. — We should always look ahead, and 
always habituate our pupils to look ahead, to see what 
manhood demands all through its course; to see what 
good citizenship demands for its special duties; to see 


what added power of mind and of conscience and of 
right feelings will always be useful and always necessary 
for the emergencies of riper years.— Zz. 


Worps, — Simpie on Dirricuit. — Many authors 
pride themselves, and teachers are prone to act upon 
their suggestions, that they have produced text-books 
which exclude every difficulty of speech,—that they use 
words perfectly familiar to the child, even to the ex- 
clusion of polysyllables. What chance have pupils who 
are thus fed upon nusery-talk, to grow linguistically, 
and, what is more, intellectually? In childhood the 
meaning of words is not learned by definitions, but 


by the use of words. Teachers must not be afraid 
to use long words, but cause them to be used as soon as 
they are understood.—Supt. Raab, Iiis. 


GovERNOR BuTier’s CHAPTER ON EpvucarTION is 
the funniest part of a message which is full of half-truths. 
He alludes to the comparative illiteracy of Massachu- 
setts and Iowa. The emigrants to Iowa came from the 
northern portions of Europe, where they have excellent 
schools. Our floating population is made up of Cana- 


dians, who are not, as a rule, educated, and others who 
come here from Ireland. This accounts for the illiter- 
acy in Massachusetts as compared with Iowa.—Boston 
Journal. 


Epucation. — The special branche of in- 
dustrial teaching has been tried in Boston with a fair 
degree of succesee. But not too much should be ex- 
pected, and the friends of public instruction in the use 
of wood-working tools should not promise too much. It 
is impossible to accomplish everything in our public 
schools, excellent as they are, and it is a mistake to 
think that teachers can do whatsoever they are told. 
The supplementary branches of drawing, singing, for- 
eign languages, and industral work, are all entitled to 
some attention; but it will be hazardous to make novel 
experiments not clearly and manifestly required in the 
legitimate progress of the schools, which, it is proper 
to urge, are far less intended for full education than 
for simple and reasonable instruction. The whole work 
of the public school will bear limiting, for it is limita- 
tion which makes efficiency. And if the limited work 


of instruction in enumerated branches be done efficiently, 
it will be best for the pupils, for their teachers and for 
the entire community.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Business Women.—The threadbare objection that 
business makes women masculine, need only be an- 
swered by the question, “and what does ignorance, help- 
lessness, dependence, and poverty make them?” Busi- 
ness women as a rule, are wide-awake, active, energetic, 
whole-souled, pure-hearted women, free from many of the 


little sins that beset their idle sisters. I believe it is 
the exception to hear a business woman indulge in 


slanderous gossip, — she has something better to do.— 
C. Anderson (Kan). 


Senator Buiare’s Epvcationat as it is, or 
as it may be amended, will pass, it is tolerably certain. 
There is a very general feeling that something is due 
to the negro race; that this expenditure will inure to 
the political as well as other education of the negro; 
that education secures good citizenship; and that the 


South will not only wisely use these appropriations, but 
that she will be impelled by witnessing the advance of 
the negro to exert himself still more and more, at 
her own cost, to educate all her children. That which 
may be said on the other side will wait the publication 
of the text of the bill.—Providence Journal. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY. 


BY RT. REV. BISHOP M’QUAID, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The most that can be said of the American public- 
school system is, that it is an experiment of whose suc- 
cess so far there are many conflicting opinions, It is 
experimental, inasmuch as it is a radical departure from 
fundamental American ideas. If there is any one prin- 
ciple, over and above all others, underlying our Demo- 
cratic-Republican form of government,—it is this that 
the political State should not undertake to do for the 
people what the people can do for themselves. Meddling 
with the duties and work of families in the sacred rela- — 
tions of parents and children, either to interfere with 
their rights or to relieve them of their responsibilities, 
is highly dangerous under any circumstances, and when 
perpetrated against the wish of parents, is unmitigated 
despotism. 

The danger that most seriously menaces our political 
form of government, and that also threatens the very 
life of all social order, is the growing power of Com- 
munism. It is a European importation, and one that 
could not have found favor with Americans had they 
not been insidiously lured by its seductive charms under 
the disguise of common-school communism. Social ana 
economic communism will follow by the irresistible force 
of logic. If the State owes its children an education at 
the common expense, there is no escape from the com- 
munist’s demand for food, clothing, and shelter at the 
common expenge. Let him work for his food and 
clothing, may be said; but the retort will be prompt, 
Why not let him work for the education of his children ? 

Our State governments, creatures of majorities, setting 
aside a wise political axiom, have established schools on 
this communistic principle in utter disregard of the 
rights, of large numbers of theircitizens. These citizens, 
heads of Christian families, find themselves grieviously 
encroached upon in the exercise of inalienable duties 
toward their children. It is an act of might against 
right, and like all such acts of gross injustice it will 
come back one day to torment the guilty. So large a 
usurpation of power could never have been effected 
without plausible pleas for the misleading of the people. 
One such plea was based on an appeal to the heart. 
Look, said the humanitarians and secularists, at those 
poor, homeless “street Arabs,” at those wild boys, at 
those waifs, victims of our progressive civilization! We 
must rescue them from vice, and save society from the 
curse of their vagabondism. Every tender heart melted 
with pity. To save these unfortunates and protect our- 
selves, they must be raised up from their degradation 
and receive an excellent education on the same benches, 
side by side, with the refined and virtuous children of 
the neighborhood. Society owes them an education and 
a consequent uplifting, and they shall have them. The 
promise was large and venturesome. How has it been 
kept? The streets of our towns and cities swarm with 
these dangerous classes more than ever, and our prisons 


and reformatories are thronged with them. This part 
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OUR JANITOR, 


BY F. B. MITOHELL, 


Who is the man of stature small 
That builds the fire and sweeps the hall, 
And, smiling, answers every call ? 

Our janitor. 


‘And who, with zeal that never tires, 
On days when mercury aspires, 
Builds up such purgatorial fires ? 
Our janitor. 


And when the air is cold without, 
And scholars, shivering, stand about, 
Who is it lets the fire go out ? 

Our janitor. 


Who wields the broom, and makes no sound, 

In rooms where chestnut-shucks abound, 

By careless scholars scattered round ? 
Oar janitor. 


Who sifts the coal with frugal hand, 

Who clears the walks of leaves and sand 

And always heeds your least command ? 
Our janitor. 


Who is the man to whom was given 

One talent by the will of Heaven, 

But to improve that one has striven? - 
Our janitor. 


When, round the judgment-seat on high, 
‘*What man was faithful ?’’ is the cry, 
Some voice, I’m sure, will make reply, 
“Oar janitor.”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Great Exprotations. — The community is dis- 
posed to be just a little too exacting in its demands upon 
the teacher. In some localities he is subjected to a 
criticism so ample in its scope, so exacting in its re- 
quirements, that it seems improbable that any human 
being could satisfy the demand. In places where the 
pay is least, the expectation, the requirement is the 


greatest. He must be teacher, scientist, preacher, doc- 
tor, accountant, lawyer, artist, and musician at the 
same time; give up his independence of thought and 
action, and all for thirty dollars a month, boarding him- 
self !— Teacher. 


Erreots or City Routing. —It is a fact that as 
the public school system is developed (as they call it !) 
in cities, the interest of the teachers in education dimin- 
ishes. Nobody will deny this. A gentleman of long 
experience, and who has spent many years in the 
schools of this city, says: “I used to feel a great inter- 
est in teaching, but here I am a machine; you recom- 


mend good things, but a slave in Cuba has as much 
liberty as we.” The public complain of the sufferings 
of the scholars under the “ machine,”—but who shall 
tell those of the teachers ?— Teacher's Institutes. 


Tue New Penmansuiv.— That that new penman- 
ship method can be depended upon, every time, to take 
the character all out of the student’s handwriting is a 
thing which the printed fac-simile specimens have long 
ago proved, to the satisfaction of the very last doubter. 
But wha I want to know is, does it take the character 
out of the student himself, at the same time? I should 
think it must be so; but here we have only a sort of 
inferential, circumstantial evidence, not proof: to wit, 


the published portraits of the successful students are 
characterless, every time. But were they so before 
they meddled with that penmanship method? That 
you see, is the vital question. So, what I am coming 
at is this: to ask, in the interest of science, that when- 
ever, hereafter, the “Compendium” people print their 
usual monthly batch of fac-simile signatures, labeled, 
“ Before practicing the system” and “ After practicing 


the system,” they put along with the portrait of the 
successful student another portrait, showing what he 
was like “before practicing the system.”— Atlantic 
(January). 


Tue Best Teacuer has in view, not his own edu- 
cation, but that of his pupils. His chief interest cen- 
ters in the art of iustructing and developing, not in the 


matter imparted. He takes peculiar interest in the 
building to be erected, rather than in his timber and 
tools.— W. H. Venable. 


Tue Future. — We should always look ahead, and 
always habituate our pupils to look ahead, to see what 
manhood demands all through its course; to see what 
good citizenship demands for its special duties; to see 
what added power of mind and of conscience and of 
right feelings will always be useful and always necessary 
for the emergencies of riper years.— Zz. 

Worps, — Simpie or Dirricutr. — Many authors 
pride themselves, and teachers are prone to act upon 
their suggestions, that they have produced text-books 
which exclude every difficulty of speech,—that they use 
words perfectly familiar to the child, even to the ex- 
clusion of polysyllables. What chance have pupils who 
are thus fed upon nusery-talk, to grow linguistically, 
and, what is more, intellectually ? In childhood the 
meaning of words is not learned by definitions, but 


by the use of words. Teachers must not be afraid 
to use long words, but cause them to be used as soon as 
they are understood.—Supt. Raab, Iiis. 


GovERNOR CHAPTER ON EpvucarTION is 
the funniest part of a message which is full of half-truths. 
He alludes to the comparative illiteracy of Massachu- 
setts and Iowa. The emigrants to Iowa came from the 
northern portions of Europe, where they have excellent 
schools. Our floating population is made up of Cana- 


dians, who are not, as a rule, educated, and others who 
come here from Ireland. This accounts for the illiter- 
acy in Massachusetts as compared with Iowa.—Boston 
Journal. 


Manvat Epvucartion. — The special branche of in- 
dustrial teaching has been tried in Boston with a fair 
degree of succese. But not too much should be ex- 
pected, and the friends of public instruction in the use 
of wood-working tools should not promise too much. It 
is impossible to accomplish everything in our public 
schools, excellent as they are, and it is a mistake to 
think that teachers can do whatsoever they are told. 
The supplementary branches of drawing, singing, for- 
eign languages, and industral work, are all entitled to 
some attention; but it will be hazardous to make novel 
experiments not clearly and manifestly required in the 
legitimate progress of the schools, which, it is proper 
to urge, are far less intended for full education than 
for simple and reasonable instruction. The whole work 
of the public school will bear limiting, for it is limita- 
tion which makes efficiency. And if the limited work 


of instruction in enumerated branches be done efficiently, 
it will be best for the pupils, for their teachers and for 
the entire community.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Business Women.—The threadbare objection that 
business makes women masculine, need only be an- 
awered by the question, “and what does ignorance, help- 
lessness, dependence, and poverty make them?” Busi- 
ness women as a rule, are wide-awake, active, energetic, 
whole-souled, pure-hearted women, free from many of the 


slanderous gossip, — she has something better to do.— 
C. Anderson (Kan). 


Senator Epvucationat as it is, or 
as it may be amended, will pass, it is tolerably certain. 
There is a very general feeling that something is due 
to the negro race; that this expenditure will inure to 
the political as well as other education of the negro; 
that education secures good citizenship; and that the 


South will not only wisely use these appropriations, but 
that she will be impelled by witnessing the advance of 
the negro to exert himself still more and more, at 
her own cost, to educate all her children. That which 
may be said on the other side will wait the publication 
of the text of the bill.—Providence Journal. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY. 


BY RT. REV. BISHOP M’QUAID, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The most that can be said of the American public- 
school system is, that it is an experiment of whose suc- 
cess so far there are many conflicting opinions, It is 
experimental, inasmuch as it is a radical departure from 
fundamental American ideas. If there is any one prin- 
ciple, over and above all others, underlying our Demo- 
cratic-Republican form of government,—it is this that 
the political State should not undertake to do for the 
people what the people can do for themselves. Meddling 
with the duties and work of families in the sacred rela- 
tions of parents and children, either to interfere with 
their rights or to relieve them of their responsibilities, 
is highly dangerous under any circumstances, and when 
perpetrated against the wish of parents, is unmitigated 
despotism. 

The danger that most seriously menaces our political 
form of government, and that also threatens the very 
life of all social order, is the growing power of Com- 
munism. It is a European importation, and one that 
could not have found favor with Americans had they 
not been insidiously lured by its seductive charms under 
the disguise of common-school communism. Social ana 
economic communism will follow by the irresistible force 
of logic. If the State owes its children an education at 
the common expense, there is no escape from the com- 
munist’s demand for food, clothing, and shelter at the 
common expense. Let him work for his food and 
clothing, may be said; but the retort will be prompt, 
Why not let him work for the education of his children ? 
Our State governments, creatures of majorities, setting 
aside a wise political axiom, have established schools on 
this communistic principle in utter disregard of the 
rights, of large numbers of theircitizens. These citizens, 
heads of Christian families, find themselves grieviously 
encroached upon in the exercise of inalienable duties 
toward their children. It is an act of might against 
right, and like all such acts of gross injustice it will 
come back one day to torment the guilty. So large a 
usurpation of power could never have been effected 
without plausible pleas for the misleading of the people. 
One such plea was based on an appeal to the heart. 
Look, said the humanitarians and secularists, at those 
poor, homeless “street Arabs,” at those wild boys, at 
those waifs, victims of our progressive civilization! We 
must rescue them from vice, and save society from the 
curse of their vagabondism. Every tender heart melted 
with pity. To save these unfortunates and protect our- 
selves, they must be raised up from their degradation 
and receive an excellent education on the same benches, 
side by side, with the refined and virtuous children of 
the neighborhood. Society owes them an education and 
a consequent uplifting, and they shall have them. The 
promise was large and venturesome. How has it been 
kept? The streets of our towns and cities swarm with 
these dangerous classes more than ever, and our prisons 
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of our experimental common school system has failed 
lamentably. 

Another plea for the establishment of common schools 
was based on an appeal to the pocket. It will be 
cheaper, so it was agreed, to maintain schools than to 
support prisons, jails, reformatories, almshouses, lunatic 
asylums, etc. The argument sounded well, for the in- 
terest of humanity, morals, and economy were combined. 
But alas, prisons and other blurs on our Christian civil- 
ization, high culture, and consequent morality, are mul- 
tiplying out of all proportion with the increase of popu- 
lation in spite of unlimited expenditures for educational 
uses. Secular schools from which God, the Redemption, 
eternal rewards and punishments, have been excluded as 
sectarian doctrine, have failed to redeem the world, to 


- dispense with prisons, or to save the purses of overtaxed 


citizens. This part of our experimental and tentative 
system is meeting with rude shocks. 

It will be cheaper, anyhow, to gather large numbers 
of children into our vast school-houses for a common 
school education. Hardly had the innocent tax-pay- 
ers consented to this economical contrivance, or what 
was called such, than the institution of high schools, 
academies, colleges, normal schools, universities, fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. The economy that served 
as stalking-horse for common schools has had to shield 
many monstrosities. The one school building that was 
to take the place of many small ones, grew into palatial 
dimensions and costliness. The teachers felt their im- 
portance augment with their surrounding grandeur, and 
estimated their services accordingly. Larger compensa- 
tion called for lessened hours of labor. A new agitation 
to secure retiring pension for our self-sacrificing in- 
structors is well under way. Alas, for the promised 
economy ! 

There is however one part of the economical 
scheme of State schools that does not disappoint its 
friends. This is seldom spoken of above the breath, or 
is judiciously ignored. It is the larger gain realized by 
practically excluding from these schools numerous 
classes of citizens. “Come into my parlor, says the 
spider to the fly;” and the fly smiled. Come into our 
schools, say the secularists to Christians. Like the fly, 
Christians suspect the effusive love, eye cautiously the 
tempting offer, and observe in time the lurking danger 
so neatly concealed. A child’s soul is more to a Chris- 
tian mother than all the supposed advantages of State 
schools. Christian parents who still retain faith spurn 
the bribe, and prefer to pay double taxation. The 
promised economy is reached by this dubious method, 
to say the least of it. This appeal to the pocket is finan- 
cially successful, but eminently dishonorable. Com- 
mercial men, in their line of transactions, would call 
such practices sharp and dishonest. 

There never was a wrong-doer that did not seek to 
cover over the deformity of his misdeeds. So the sec- 
ularists blame Christians for not accepting the boon of 
gratuitous State education at the expense of others. 
Tutored in the school of easy morality, these Secularists 
can see no harm in taking an unearned favor at an- 
other’s enforced and unwilling cost. Driven to self- 
justification by the persistent protests of their plun- 
dered victims, these secularists exclaim: “See the ad- 
vantages we offer; look at the well appointed school- 
houses ; behold the army of trained teachers ; listen to 
the pwans in honor of our admirable system of educa- 
tion, the envy of the world; fall down and adore!” 
“ All is not gold that glitters.” “Many a song of 
triumph might well be turned to a dirge of wailing.” 

It would not have been pleasant for parents seeking 


“a Christian and safe education for their children to have 


made the statement presented to the Board of Educa- 
tion of Rochester, N. Y., by a special committee at its 
last meeting. To understand the full significance of 
this official report, it is but just to remark that the 
public schools of Rochester are patronized almost ex- 
clusively by the native American non-Catholic pop- 
ulation. The Catholics of all nationalities have schools 
of their own, in which nearly all their children are to 
be found. The German Protestants also have their 
church schools. It is, therefore, not possible to attrib- 
ute the sad demoralization of the public schools to con- 
tact with ignorant foreigners, or benighted and corrupt 
Romanists, A few years ago the patrons of these 


schools, alarmed at the prevalence of vice among their 
pupils, cried out for greater vigilance on the part of 
teachers. This vigilance not proving sufficient to 
check vice and the tyranny of the strong over the weak 
and tender, the Board of Education has been compelled 
to shorten the hours of school-attendance and abolish 
the recess, for the reasons assigned in the report. After 
stating various other reasons for these radical changes, 
the committee, whose report was unanimously adopted, 
says: 


Again,—the opportunities for acts of petty tyranny, exercised 
by the strong over the weak, will be lessened, to the infinite 
joy of many a parent of young and tender children. 

And again, — and what is perhaps of more consequence than 
all these considerations, it will reduce to a minimum, so far as 
our public schools are concerned, the opportunities of moral 
contamination; for, despite the utmost vigilance of principal 
and teachers, the recess affords a most fruitful occasion for the 


spread of vice. 

Your committee has already been advised by parents, who, 
for the last reason alone, could not patronise the public schools; 
but who are now sending their children to them, under the 


new arrangement. ‘ 
Resolved, That the foregoing report and recommendation be 


and is hereby adopted. 
J. E. DURAND, H. A. KIn@s.Ley, 
CHas. 8. Cook, ALFRED H. Cork, 


MILTON NOYES, ~ 
Committee on behalf of the public schoo, patrons. 


Thus it has come to pass that the experiment of the 
common school system, usurping parental rights and 
duties, has failed at its inception on its pleas of political 
statesmanship, of economy, of honesty, of morality. 
The report of the Rochester Board of Education admits 
this last failure, and declares that the children of the 
same school district, being all Americans and non-Cath- 
olic, must not be allowed to commingle on the play- 
ground, even under the watchful eye of teachers, owing 
to the opportunities for moral contamination and to the 
fruitful occasions for the spread of vice. This Board 
is greatly to be commended for its honesty and frank- 
ness in saying openly what patrons of their schools 
have been saying privately for years past. 


MISS LIZZIE’S LAMP. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


In a pleasant little city, midway between the East 
and West, of a generation ago, the broad street set apart 
for the well-to-do sort of folk ran straight up a long hill 
from the market-place, and went off in a “dirt road” 
into the country. Half-way up the slope were the quiet 
and comfortable residences of the “upper-ten,” each 
hiding in its own garden-nest, screened off from the 
dusty street by its little grove of shade-trees. Of course 
it was the thing to be retired and exclusive at all times 
But, especially, at night, darkness reigned supreme 
through the court-end of the town. The belated coun- 
trymen drove carefully up the long hill, inwardly grum- 
bling at the gloom of the little village forest. The 
freshman in the college, and green student at the theo- 
logical school, thought himself lucky to escape a break- 
neck plunge from the uncertain sidewalk to the ditch; 
and even the old habitues of this enchanted realm walked 
circumspectly in their evening visitations from house to 
house. In all this world there is nothing perhaps quite 
so thoughtful of itself and thoughtless of the “common 
herd ” of outside humanity as the little group of choice 
families that huddles in the consecrated corner of one 
of these rural cities in the central region of the old At- 
lantic States. The best people, at heart, in the world, 
with plenty of outfit in the solid virtues and brains to 
spare, — this class has a way of getting mired in the 
honey of its own comfortableness which is provoking 
even to the initiated, and fills the mass of common 
folks, down town, with a peculiar feeling which comes 
to the front on election-day, and often sends the natural 
leaders of the community into official Coventry for years 
on years. 

But, half-way up the long, shaded hill, dwelt one good 
woman, born for the enlightenment and sanctification, 
—first of her own class, and then of all who needed light 
and love. The most refined and truly superior of all, 
her broad, loving soul and clear head ranged far outside 
the limits of family and class and neighborhood. She 
was one of those choice women who, every day, seem to 
go upward into a tower of observation and scan the hor- 
izon for some new opportunity of service to God and 


beneficence to man, The poor, discouraged student felt 


a gentle, motherly hand, with a gift in it, touching his 
own, just as he was about to give up the fight, and 
turned, encouraged, for the home-stretch, toward grad- 
uation-day. The schools, the charities, the church,— 
every good and sensible work in the town, knew that, 
while not the first to beat the gong, Miss Lizzie was 
the reserve that never let a valuable thing perish for 
lack of the best she was able todo. It is this sort of 
men and women, interspersed through these groups of 
exclusive people in city and town, that still uphold the 
influence of the old-fashioned upper class; and keep it 
often a quiet but powerful protest against the greedy 
ambition and shameless selfishness of so much of our 
pretentious new life. 

But Miss Lizzie was one of the sort that always came 
down from scanning the horizon with a quick, fond 
glance for the “little unremembered acts of kindness 
and of love” which sweeten our life far more than the 
grand philanthropies and sublime sacrifices, and often, 
indeed, require more real Christian consecration. And 
one night it occurred to her that a simple oil-lamp, 
rigged on the top of a plain lamp-post, put well out 
into a dark angle of the cross-roads by her garden, might 
be a comfort to the hapless people who toiled through 
that purgatory of genteel darkness between the open 
country and the cheerful center of the town. Within a 
week Miss Lizzie’s lamp was rigged and so nicely ad- 
justed that it not only made a pleasant circle of light 
at the corner, but also shot a golden thread of mild ra- 
dience up and down the long hill,—a beautiful type of 
her own loving spirit, full of central wisdom and good- 
ness, yet reaching outward, with humble but obstinate 
persistence, to penetrate every realm of darkness and 
flash a ray of hope through the chinks of the most som- 
ber region of mortal dread and despair. It was won- 
derful how that plain little lantern, on the top of a pole, 
woke up the sleepy little city, and flashed a message 
from that dear woman’s kindly heart into the whole re- 
gion round-a-bout! The tired old farmer, belated in 
town after his long day’s work, drove up the long hill 
with a blessing on the beacon that kept his team safe 
in the road. The young couples that wandered up and 
down the pavement, under the shadow of the great trees, 
on the mild, dark summer nights, thought it rare fun 
to pilot each other into the twilight of Miss Lizzie’s 
lamp, and catch a glimpse of each other’s looks after 
certain propositions made in an undertone among the 
shadows. The gossips, trooping home from their tea- 
drinkings, lingered in the lighted circle around the 
lamp-post, and said good-night more cheerily than if 
their good-bye were fired off into the darkness. From 
becoming the part of the town most shunned, this little 
paradise, half-way up the hill, gradually became the 
evening promenade. In short, it was marvelous to see 
what a minister of good-will and reconciliation between 
all sorts and conditions of people that one modest lamp, 
nightly trimmed by the hand of one good woman, be- 
came. In due time the little quiet city was caught up 
in the rush of a new life that flooded the whole adjacent 
country. Palace after palace of new “oil kings” tow- 
ered above the roofs of the old gentility of the town; 
the neighboring hillsides were carved into new streets ; 
great churches, university halls, and warehouses sprung 
up, as by magic; and, to-day, the smart new city has 
almost forgotten the quiet burg of a generation ago. 
But the new regime took up the suggestion of Miss 
Lizzie’s lamp, and, last year, we walked up the old hill 
through a flood of light, and nobody, though “a fool or 
a wayfaring man,” need go astray in that highway any 
more. 

All over our beloved America, in thousands of little 
school-rooms, the soul-sisters of good Miss Lizzie are 
trimming their little lamps of such wisdom, beauty, and 
love as the good Lord has enabled them to manifest to 
the world. Like the wise virgins of old, they have 
heard the midnight cry and have gone forth to meet 
the bridegroom, the Lord, coming under the homely 
and unobtrusive form of a new gospel of light and life 
to the little child. The lamp may be only a taper, 
blown out by every hostile gust, yet ever renewed in 
the faith that even a little light is a godsend ‘vo the 
darkest soul and the most hopeless corner of the earth. 
And their lamp is seen and, like the light set out at the 


hillside-corner, becomes, in its mild, modest way, the 
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pole-star of a new order of things to all who catch its 
radiance from afar. Ina thousand untold and unsus- 
pected ways every good man and women in a school- 
house who puts heart and brain and consecration into 
the daily round of duty becomes a lamp in a dark place. 
It may be years before the faithful teacher learns how 
some wavering spirit, child, or parent, or outside looker- 
on, was fascinated by that mild radiance and led out 
from darkness into what became a “great awaken- 
ing light.” And, wherever the education of children 
and youth is best cared for, the blessed work may 
be traced backward to some earlier generation, when 
the people were persuaded to incline their hearts 
in the right way, because a little group of men 
and women “fought the good fight” and kept the 
lamp burning as a prophecy that the reign of dark- 
ness should have an end. So, dear teacher, trim your 
lamp, if it only be a farthing candle, and keep it 
burning on your beat till the light of life goes out, as- 


sured that every ray of truth “cometh down from the 
Father of lights,” who abhorreth darkness, and will 
stand by you as long as you stand by the “ inward light,” 
through all the eternities to come. 


ON TALKING LATIN. 


RY J. H. ALLEN, 


Two or three years ago, so long in fact that most of 
your readers must have forgotten it, I ‘held a short con- 
versation in your columns with my friend Mr. Tetlow, 
about certain points in the pronunciation of Latin, or 
rather on the method and the stress given to it in some 
of our schools. It happened to me, afterward, to have 
one or two experiences regarding it, which I have often 
thought I should like to share with your readers. But 
I beg to say, now as then, that I am neither a theorist 
nor a dogmatist on these matters,—only having a lively 
interest in some practical bearings of them. 

It was a year ago last summer that, arriving in Lon- 
don, I was gratified to find awaiting me an invitation 
from the Principal of one of the Halls at Oxford to at- 
tend the “Commemoration” there. Commemoration 
has some mixed features of class-day and commence- 
ment. The occasion is dignified and formal. Degrees 
are publicly given, and exercises in English and Latin 
are recited; while the students in the galleries have 
unlimited freedom of interruption, comment, and chaff, 
—the most characteristic of English college scenes. In 
this case, for example, groans for the Liberal Govern- 
ment, cheers for General Roberts, in his scarlet robes, 
in the fresh glory of his Affghan campaign, and jeers 
at “esthetic ” fashions which were then the rage, were 
the most notable signs of public sentiment among these 
boisterous collegians. 

One of the exercises was an oration in Latin, deliv- 
ered by the orator of the day (a man of fifty), with 
great clearness and deliberation, and much applauded, 
in the pure “English method” undefiled. That is, it 
had none of the softenings and compromises by which 
we in New England disguise in bleakness.. Long i is 
pronounced long i, as our spelling-books give it, and 
long a, long a: thus the second syllable of periculum is 
sounded eye; and maximd curd (a phrase the orator 
used) would rhyme with hay or weigh. I did not think 
this method, in its purity, a success, and really compas- 
sionated the horror a foreigner must have felt at its 
barbarism and unrelieved hardness. But it was evi- 
dently quite relished by the trained ears there assembled. 

A Latin poem followed from the opposite gallery,— 
for the theater is a sort of oval, and has two speaker’s 
platforms on the longer sides, as well as a stage for dig- 
nitaries at one end, and an organ at the other. This poem 
was delivered with the most careful and rigid observ- 
ance of our newer “phonetic” method, which soon 
roused the displeasure of the noisy critics in the gallery, 
who hardly suffered the poet to proceed for their loud 
cries of “ We don’t like your pronunciation!” This 
may not be the verdict of scholarly opinion in England, 
and it certainly is not an impartial judgment. But it 
does @p+ make the case look as if that were likely to be 
the winning and accepted one, for a longer time to come 
than we can afford to wait. 

The next occasion was having to attend, as delegate, 
4 convention partly educational and partly ecclesiastical, 


at Kolozsvar (Klausenburg), in Eastern Hungary. The 
proceedings were all conducted in the Hungarian or 
Magyar tongue, which is blankly and hopelessly strange 
te me. Anticipating this, and not feeling much more 
confidence in my slender German; wishing, also, to say 
what I had to say face to face, without the non-conduct- 
ing medium of an interpreter, I fell back on the happy 
circumstance that Latin was, in old times, long the lan- 
guage of the Hungarian Parliament, and, not many 
years ago, was oftén spoken, even among the common 
people. Here, my audience were educated and profes- 
sional men, who might fairly be supposed able to under- 
stand the words in Latin if they could make out from 
the pronunciation what they were. I had, accordingly, 
in the little steamboat cabin on the Danube, written 
out the draft of a ten minutes’ speech, which I read 
over in Budapest to the hospitable friend who met me 
there at landing, —a scholar and an historian, by the 
way, as sll as a brave cavalry officer of Kossuth’s in 
the revolution of 1848, 

It is not to my purpose to say anything more of the 
occasion than that both experiments, so far as 1 could 
judge, were entirely successful. By adopting the “con- 
tinental ” sound of vowels, and keeping the English one 
of consonants (except that I may, very likely, have 
turned i to y), I found no difficulty whatever in making 
the speech intelligible to any who were capable of fol- 
lowing it in that language at all. Afterward, on return- 
ing to Budapest, where I found my poor German rather 
unsatisfying as a means of communication, I began with 
my friend, rather promisingly, the trial of conversing in 
Latin, and, with a day or two of practice, have nodoubt 
that we should have found it easy and agreeable, as 
well as useful. 

Now the range of languages which a scholar at this 
day is obliged to grapple with is becoming rather for- 
midable. Our grandfathers got along very well, in col- 
lege and in life, without either French or German,—both 
which now come into the list of high-school studies. 
Italy is fairly in the field again, in politics and science, 
and we must know something of Italian. Some of onr 
students in theology are mastering Dutch. The Scan- 
dinavian languages, and Anglo-Saxon, have strong claims 
to come into a liberal education. In Russia, for half-a- 
century back, and now in Bohemia and Hungary, there 
is a growth of native literature which somebody must 
grapple with, in spite of the great difficulties of lan- 
guage; all this, to say nothing of the Asiatic tongues, 
—Arabic, Hindoo, Chinese, and Japanese. It seems to 
me very fortunate that we still have, for common ground, 
in all cultivated countries, the study of Latin as the 
foundation of linguistic study, and that this remains a 
sort of territory to be held in joint occupancy by schol- 
ars of every nation. 

It seems to me, too, very desirable to make the most 
of this happy accident. I do not see at all why Latin 
may not continue very widely as a recognized common 
language among educated people, and a very convenient 
means of communication, on one simple condition. It 
is a matter of clear common-sense that it should be so 
spoken that those from different countries can under- 
stand one another. There is not the least need of dis- 
carding traditionary ways and building up from the bot- 
tom on theory, even if the theory be ever so sound. 
Practically, as actually pronounced, continental scholars 


understand one another easily enough. To accept their 
vowel sounds would leave very little else to be comprom- 
ised or unlearned. A very little practice would make 
it familiar enough to every learner. And I am in great 
hope of seeing some Bo ery to that consummation 
where the need is so and the way so plain. 


VARIETIES. 


— It was a Methodist camp, and one Sunday night, when a 
young white preacher was in attendance, the sable worshipers 
seemed to be powerfully moved to shouting and exhortation. 
The minister earnestly prayed that the power of the devil 
might be “curtailed.” ‘“‘Amen! bress de Lor’ for dat!” 
shouted an old darkey close by the altar. ‘‘ Oh, yes, Lor’; cut 
him tall smoove, smack off!’ 

— A colored man prayed that the Lord would send the an 
Gabriel, and pte hs he would be ready to go with him. Hie 
was overheard by three young men, who knocked on the door, 
and in answer to the inquiry, ‘‘ Who’s there ?”’ replied, ‘‘ The 
angel Gabriel.’’ Uncle Pete, the colored man, blew out the 
light and shouted, “‘ Uncle Pete aint here.” . 

— It is related that Secretary Evarts was once of a party who 
was aohing the Natural Bridge in Virginia. As is usual, after 


tarrying at the top they descended viewed the wonder from 


below. While there the story was told that George Washing- 
ton had stood there and thrown a silver dollar completely over 
the bridge. Some of the party pooh-poohed this assertion, but 
Mr. Evarts gravely rebuked them, saying, ‘‘ You forget how 
—_ farther a dollar went in those days.’’—Commercial Bul- 
n. 
— A famous judge came late to court 
One day in busy season ; 
Whereat his clerk, in great surprise, 
Inquired of him the reason. 
** A child was born,” his honor said, 
** And I’m the happy sire.” 
** An infant judge?” ‘O, no,’’ said he, 
** As yet he’s but a crier.”’ 


— The power of words is immense. A well-chosen word ha 
often sufficed to stop a flying army, to change defeat into vic- 
tory, and to save an empire.—Z. de Girardin. 


THE YEAR’S ADVANCE IN SCIENCE. 


ASTRONOMY. 


In taking a retrospect of the advance of science during the 
past year, astronomy claims our first attention, for its ever-new 
phenomena have this year certainly attracted the widest pop- 
ular attention. Four of those mysterious wanderers of space, 
—comets,—have been seen during the year, and many data ob- 
tained. The great comet (d), which is still faintly visible in 
the midnight sky, has been of all-absorbing interest, forming 
food for astronomers, astrologers, and prophets. 

In this year, according to the prophecies symbolically indi- 
cated in the Great Pyramid, the end of the dispensation which 
began 1882 years ago was to be brought about. The beginning 
of the end was to be announced by some eelestial portent. 
Nor, as Professor Proctor insists, should the most skeptical 
doubt the significance of these ominous signs, for careful 
measurement shows that the Grand Gallery in the Great Pyr- 
amid is just 1882 inches long. How these dire predictions 
have not come to pass remains to be explained. But the 
prophets have still hopes, for Professor Boss, an eminent 
mathematical astronomer, claims that the great September 
comet was the comet of 1880 and 1843. If so, they say, mark 
the significance. In 1843 this comet appeared to be moving in 
an orbit of 170 years; in 1880, of 37 years, and, according to 
our terrestrial astronomers, ought not to have returned till 
that period had expired. But there it was, back again, defy- 
ing all calculations; and, according to Professor Boss, ‘‘ what 
is to prevent its coming back again in a few months, and then 
not merely graze, but actually fall into the sun, which is so 


evidently increasing its hold upon it at every revolution.”’ Be 
this as it may, its reappearance cannot but add to our hope 
that some day cometic mysteries will be interpreted. 

The transit of Venus, on Dec. 6, was also successfully ob- 
served, and will, in all probability, yield good results. The 
foreign expeditions were all fortunate, and only in the north- 
ern part of Europe was the sky much clouded. 

The year has also been noted for an unusual! number of solar 
disturbances, and, of course, consequent solar observation and 
theories. Spots have been observable upon the sun’s disk; 
and, in seeming correspondence to these, there have been great 
magnetic disturbances on the earth. Extraordinary storms 
and tornadoes have been reported from all lands. 

Our own satellite, even, shares in the general discoveries, 
and a suspicion has again been aroused as to the existence of 
a lunar atmosphere. 


ELECTRICITY. 


This enchanting subject will surely stand next on the list, 
for, with new announcements every day, we seem to be in the 
midst of an electric revolution, the progress of which is watched 
by all. Sun-like arc lights now blaze in nearly every city of 
the world; while the incandescent lamp, with its soft, white 
rays, is competing with gas in the houses of the rich and affluent. 

How often, when looking at these lamps, more wonderful 
than Aladdin’s, the quegtion arises to one’s lips, What is this 
electric light? Merely energy. As Dr. Siemens says, in this 
short word energy we find all the efforts in Nature, including 
electricity, heat, light, chemical action, and dynamics, equally 
represented, forming as many ‘‘ modes of motion.”’ Friction 
in the working-parts of a machine represents a loss of mechan- 
ical effect, but produces a gain of heat; and, in like manner, 
the loss sustained in transferring electrical energy from one 
point to another, is accounted for by heat generated in the 
conductor. They desire to augment the transformation of 
electrical into heat-energy, at certain points of the circuit, and 
consequently the heat-rays become visible, and we have the 
incandescent electric light. In effecting a complete severance 
of the conductor for a short distance, after the current has 
been established, a very great local resistance is occasioned, 
giving rise to the electric arc, the highest development of heat 
ever attained. : 

The principal arguments in favor of the electric light’ 
are furnished by its immunity from products of combus- 
tion, which not only heat the lighted apartments, but substi- 
tute carbonic acid and deleterious sulphur compounds for the 
oxygen upon which respiration depends; its light is white in- 
stead of yellow, and thus enables us to see our surroundings 
as by daylight; it supports growing plants instead of poisoning 
them, and by its means we can carry on photography and many 
other industries at night as well as during the day. The ob- 
jection frequently urged, and with reason, against the electric 
light, that it depends upon the continuous motion of steam or 
gas engines, which are liable to accidental stoppage, is being 
gradually removed by the introduction of the secondary bat- 
tery; this has been lately improved by Planté, Faure, Brush, 


and others, and promises in the near future to accomplish for 
electricity what the gas-holder has done for the supply of gas, 


and the accumulator for the hydraulic on of power, 
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Regarding the transmission of power to a distance, the elec- 
tric current has now entered the lists. The transformation of 


electrical into mechanical energy can be accomplished with no 
further loss than is due to such incidental causes as friction 


and the heating of wires. 
In other fields electricity is also making rapid progress. Late 
y which a luminous 


improvements in the telephotograph, 
image focused on a very sensitive selenium cell is reproduced 
by the“electric current staining a chemical paper at the far end 
of a conducting wire, bring within our hopesgthe feat of see- 
ing by telegraph, which has hitherto been regarded by many 
as chimerical, but which, after all, may not be far distant. 


NAVAL ENGINEERING. 


The Egyptian war, another display of human power in 1882, 
has given a great impetus to naval engineering. In this line 
the latest torpedo boats illustrate, possibly, the most success- 
ful practice of to-day; for their attainment of speed, exceed- 
ing twenty miles an hour, may certainly be accepted as one of 
the most remarkable triumphs of modern engineering. This 
speed is high, even for large ocean steamers, but is enormously 
high for such small vessels. The secret of their success seems 
to be in their light hulls,—weighing about one-third their dis- 
placement,—and in their ability to “drive” the boilers, which 
are of the locomotive type, forced by powerful fan “ blowers.”’ 
Should the same advantages be obtained for large steamers, 
maximum railroad speed at sea may yet prove to be among 
the possibilities, wind and weather permitting. 

In engineering-works we have, also, many bold schemes. 
M. de Lesseps’s engineers, as is well known, are at work “en- 
deavoring to pierce the Isthmus of Panama by a ship-canal, 
40 miles long. Captain Eads is yet hoping to build his ship- 
railway across the Isthmus of Tehauntepec, a distance of 95 
miles; and, last but not least, the French propose to flood 
the Tunis-Algerian Chotts, thereby reéstablishing the Lake 
Tritonis of the ancients. A tunnel under the English Chan- 
nel is in progress, in spite of the hereditary instincts of con- 


’ gervative Englishmen. In our own land quite as gigantic, 


though less ostentatious operations have been pushed to a suc- 
cessful end. Thousands of miles of virgin land have been 
opened up to man by the iron road and the locomotive. Though 
our railroad work may not attract so much notoriety, it is far 
more potential in effects on the human race than many a much- 
heralded innovation. Our great advances of late in all depart- 
ments of life are mainly due to the railroads. Without them 
the vast prairies, the forests, and the mines would be all but 
useless. With them the world has probably advanced more 
during the last 40 years than during the first 1,700 years of the 
Christian era. 

The foregoing are only a few of the applications of science 
and industry during the year, but sufficient has been written 
to show that, in all departments, there has been solid and sub- 
stantial progress. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


— Kansas has raised its first cotton, and the crop may prove 
a profitable one to this rapidly-growing State. Southern ref- 
ugees planted and harvested it. 

— Speaker Chapin, of the Lower House of the N. S. Legis- 
lature, is of South Hadley, Mass., and belongs to an honored 
family whose ancestry can be traced in the Connecticut Valley 
more than two hundred and fifty years. He is a graduate 
of Williams College of 1869, of Howard Law School in 1871, 
and has practiced law in New York successfully since 1872. 
He is a rising man in New-York politics, and is worthy to rise. 

— Dr. Coan, who died at Hilo, Sandwich Islands, Dec. 1, 
had served as a missionary in those islands for 48 years. He 
has seen the islands converted from heathenism to Christian- 
ity, and the churches and schools of the people have been es- 
tablished by Dr. Coan and his associates, who have labored 
with such a noble and self-sacrificing zeal for the good of that 


people. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes, in view of his long and distin- 
guished services at Harvard College, has been made Emeritus 
Professor of Anatomy. 


— The annual meeting of the Dartmouth Alumni was held 
Jan. 10. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year : Prest.—Daniel G. Rollins, ’°60. Vice-Prests.—Prof. 
John Ordronaux, LL.D., J. Wyman Jones, ’41; and J. W. 
Barstow, M.D., ’46. Sec.—Charles R. Miller, ’72. Corres- 
ponding Sec.—Charles H. Beckwith, ’81. The annual dinner 
succeeded the meeting, Daniel G. Rollins presiding. 


— The Brimmer School Association of Boston held its an- 
nual dinner recently, when the alumni were addressed by 
Dr. Bates, Professor Young, Masters Hyde, Boardman, Dick- 
erman, Norris, and other teachers and graduates. Old Brim- 
mer flourishes in her pupils and graduates. Such school re- 
unions are eminently usefal. 


— The following Memorial has been sent to the U.S. Senate 


and House of Representatives: 


The American Social Science ey with the 
involved in the existence of a number of illiterate voters in the pop- 
ulation of this country, as revealed in the last census, for the proper en- 
lightenment of which class of voters many of the States are unable to 
make uate provision; and believing that a government resting on the 
suffrage of the majority of the people cannot 6 itself from corru 
inflaence, nor secure a high d of civil m, unless education is 
generat diffused amongst all c of voters; and, farther, believing it 

be within the Constitutional power of Congress to provide in this man- 
ner for the safety of the Republic, and that the enfranchisement of the 
freedmen imposes an especial obiigation upon the Government to qualify 
them for a safe discharge of the new duties devolved upon them; would 
earnestly pray that your honorable body will take prompt and efficient 
measures to avert these dangers; that money raised from such sourves as 
yore honorabie body y © in ite wisdom, deem best. shail be distributed, 
or a limited period, to the common schools of the States and Territories, 
on the basis of illi ; and in such manner as shall not supersede nor 
interfere with local efforts, but rather stimulate the same and render them 
more moneys to be distributed under such tees as 
shall secure ication to the object herein named, equal 
tice to all classes of citizens. “ - 


Pt! and in doing so sprang completely out of the shafts. The man 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


THEY WERE ALL Poor Boys.—An exchange culls the fol* 
lowing historical facts, which should encourage every young 
man struggling under discouragements and poverty: 

John Adams, second president, was the son of a farmer of 
very moderate means. The only start he had was a good edu- 
cation. 

Andrew Jackson was born in a log hut in North Carolina, 
and was raised in the pine woods, for which the State is famous. 

James K. Polk spent the earlier years of his life helping to 
dig a living out of a farm in North Carolina. He was after- 
ward clerk in a country store. 

Millard Fillmore was the son of a New-York farmer, and his 
house was a very humble one. He learned the business of a 
clothier. 

James Buchanan was born in a small town among the Alle- 
ghany mountains. His father cut the logs and built his own 
house in what was then a wilderness. 

Abraham Lincoln was the son of a very poor Kentucky far- 
mer, and lived in a log cabin until he was 21 years of age. 

Andrew Johnson was apprenticed to a tailor at the age of 
ten years by his widowed mother. He was never able to at- 


tend school, and picked up all the education he ever got. 
General Grant lived the life of a common boy in a common 
house on the banks of the Ohio river until he was 17 years of 


age. 

James A. Garfield was born in a log cabin. He worked on 
a farm from the time he was strong enough to use carpenter- 
tools, when he learned the trade. He afterward worked on 
the canal. 

WEALTH oF AMERICA.—Mr. Mansall has reconsidered his 
astonishing and altogether acceptable figures on the wealth of 
this country, which he estimates at 49,770 million dollars, 
against 40,640 millions ascribed to Great Britain. He esti- 
mates that from 1870 to 1880 our wealth has increased 35 per 
cent. His principal table is as follows: 


Millions of Dollars. 
U. States. G. Britain. 

1880. 
Furniture, . . . . . 2,600 2,400 
Shipping, . ° ° 800 600 
Bullion, . ° 700 700 
Cattle, . . . . . . 1,800 1,220 
Invested abroad, . 500 6,300 
Wealth proper, 42,000 38,940 
Roads, public lands,ete., . . 1,770 1,770 
Grand total, . . . . 49,770 40,640 


Hop on, Bors.—Hold on to your tongue when you are 
just ready to swear, lie, or speak harshly, or use an improper 
word. 

Hold on to your hand when you are about to punch, strike, 
scratch, steal, or do any improper act. 

Hold on to your foot when you are on the point of kicking, 
running off from study, or pursuing the path of error, shame, 
or crime. 

Hold on to your temper when you are angry, excited, or im- 
posed upon, or others are angry with you. 

Hold on to your heart when evil associates seek your com- 
pany and invite you to join in their mirth, games, and revelry. 

Hold on to your good name, for it is of more value than gold, 


high places, or fashionable attire. 

Hold on to the truth, for it will serve you well, and do you 
good throughout eternity. 

Hold on to your virtue; it is above all price to you in all 
times and places. 

Hold on to your good character, for it is and ever will be 
your best wealth.—Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


Tae Lorp’s Prayer.—The spirit of the Lord’s Prayer is 
beautiful. It breathes,— 

A filial spirit,—‘‘ Father.” 

A catholic spirit,—‘‘ Our Father.” 

A reverential spirit, —‘‘ Hallowed be Thy name.” 

A missionary spirit,—‘‘ Thy kingdom come.”’ 

An obedient spirit,—‘* Thy will be done.”’ 

A dependent spirit,—‘ Give us this day our daily bread.’’ 

A penitent spirit,—‘‘ Forgive our trespasses.”” 

A forgiving spirit, —‘‘As we forgive them that trespass 
against us.”’ 


A watchful spirit, — ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil.’’ 


A believing and ad _" 
Bo 3 oring spirit,— For thine is the glory for- 


A Doe Stops Runaway Horsg.—One day, recently, while 
Messrs. Batchelder & Hayden’s bay horse, with a wagon, was 
backed up to the store, the horse took fright and ran away, 


in charge started after the horse, but by the time he reached 
the corner near the company’s barn the horse was making good 
time for Centreville. Just then the well-known bulldog be- 
longing to the store, which had been an eye-witness, bounded 
past at the top of his speed, and by the time the horse had 
reached opposite Supt. Bartlett’s residence, he caught up, and, 
seizing the reins that were trailing on the ground, held back 
in such a manner as to bring the animal to a standstill. Sev- 


dog kept them at bay until the arrival of the driver, when he 
delivered the reins into his hands and walked off with as im- 
portant an air as alawyer in court when he has won a hard case. 
— Prov. (R. I.) Journal. 

A Gem.—If one should give me a dish of sand, and tell me 
there were particles of iron in it, I might look for them with 
my eyes, and search for them with my clumsy fingers, and be 
unable to detect them; but let me take a magnet and sweep 
through it, and how would it draw to itself the almost invis- 
ible particles by the mere power of attraction! The unthank- 
ful heart, like my finger in the sand, discovers no mercies; but 


let the thankful heart sweep through the day, and, as the mag- 
net finds the iron, so it will find in every hour some heavenly 
blessings,—only, the iron in God’s sand is gold.—O. W. Holmes. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


fAll communications relating to this department should be marked 
* For Literary Kclipses,”’ and addressed to W. H. EastMAn, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


WORD- PUZZLE, 


Cut off my head,—one letter speaks my name; 
Behead again,—I help to form the same; 

Behead once more, and at my head just place 
What’s left, then backward read, and win the race. 


Cut off my tail,—I hurry here and there; 
Curtail again,—I halve all earthly care; 
Curtail once more, and everything you see, 
Strange tho’ it seem, its equal finds in me! 


Cut off both head and tail, and backward read, 
And light (phonetic) hurries to your need. 
My whole,—well, read again, and pray take care! 
For “ it would bite you if it were a bear!’’ 
NILLOR. 


MUSICAL HODGE-PODGE. 


Ella March opined that Eliza’s chum Ann Morgan was usu- 
ally reliable and slow to take a miff; if ever disturbed, rumor 
said her tongue did not wag; nervous on general occasions, on 
a tall arch or a lofty cliff she was calm. Art had for her no 
charm, A tern, as it flew over the sea, or an albatross in its 
element pleased her. She loved the sea blindly. Even a crab 
to her was pleasing. Luck and and hope rallied smiles on her 
lips. Almost perfectly polite, she could neither scorn etiquette 
nor make use of slang. If austere at times, she was also lov- 
able, Ready in speech and eloquent, it cost a sharp struggle 
often to be still. She was true to her convictions. Whole 
bullet-showers could not move her, and there men yielded her 
praise. Full of life she could skip, attitudinize, pull a trigger, 
stereotype a book, or prepare pastry. She had on her hand a 
sear yet visible, made by a thorn-bush on the bank of a swift 
rill, She liked music, and once the sound of a bell in Ireland 
pulled by a rope made from the plant hemp affected her deeply. 

Hidden in the above are to be found the names of seven 
musical instruments; two violinists,—a Norwegian and a Hun- 
garian; six female vocalists of note; a Swede; an Austrian 
prominent at the New York May Festival; an Italian prima 
donna; a Hungarian; an American; and a celebrated singer, 
who has won fresh laurels from the American public during 
the last season. 

Among composers are to be found the perfecter of oratorio; 
the composer of the opera ‘‘ William Tell’; a popular German 
song-writer; an orchestral leader and a noted oratorio of his; 
a Sicilian famous in opera, and one of his works; a Polish 
pianist and composer; an Italian who composed “ Ernani”’; 
the regenerator of the modern musical opera; the composer of 
“Lohengrin”; two operas, one by Floton and the other by 
Spohr; and acelebrated German composer. 

Besides these may be found the name of a Boston organist, 
and six different forms of musical compositions, together with 
& part adapted to male voices, an air sung by a single voice, 
and a musical shake or quaver, X. Y. Z. 
Springfield, Mass., 188 

SQUARE, 
1. The beginning of dispair. 
2. What we see in mid-winter. 
8. The head, etc., of a statue, 


4. A step backwards. Epira Esres. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 4. 


CHARADE.—Geode. 
Lirerary EntomA.—If Franklin brought the lightning from 
heaven, Morse tamed it, and taught it the English language. 
Worp Puzzie.—Hale (whale), 
— “Nillor” puts the answer to Charade by “ E. O, P.,” in 
JOURNAL of two weeks ago, in this form: 
The farmer loudly calls out “‘ Gee!”’ 

An “ ode” on art the poet sings; 
And lo! a ‘‘ge(e) ode”’ rough I see, 

Yet lined with “ crystals,” fit for kings. 


— An esteemed contributor writes thus to “ Eclipses’: 

‘A happy new year, and congratulations on our_reappear- 
ance in THE JOURNAL. It is one of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the paper.’ 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


THE JOURNAL is an inestimable to me in my school labors. 
~ oO. P. Boerwiox, Lena, Ill. 


I consider Tuk JOURNAL a very valuable paper, and eagerly look 
its coming every week. . .. . 1 congratulate you on the pool of 44 
pa ery teacher should have one or more of them. 

Susis A. Josuin, Blackstone, Mass. 


I have taken Tax JOURNAL two years, and I Hke it much, I regard it 
as the best of its kind. While I find in it much that accords with my own 
views and experience, I yet believe that I should prefer something a little 
more mature. Iam what may be called a veteran teacher, ‘and bay de- 
termined to exchange Ta® JOURNAL for EDUCATION. 

Toledo, Dec. 27, 1887. vw. H. 


The Whittier portrait came yesterday, the day we celebrated in our 
school as“ Whittier day.” Hereafter the portrait of the tras, earnest 
wan will remain in our school-room,—a tribute to‘your munificence and a 
memento ot one of our pleasantest rhetorical days. Your good journal is 
wel! worth the price paid for it, and needs no premium to recommend it 


eral men started from the sidewalk to hold the horse, but the 


to those who have read it once. 
» owa, O. Emerson, Supt. of Schoole. 
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Jan. 18, 1883. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department shoul directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. 


— We have several (so-called) solutions of the equations, 
z*-+y=Tand z+ y?= 11; but none of them are real solu- 
tions or reductions, since they all have the element of trial in 
them. When we get a real reduction of these equations by 
quadratics we will publish it, and we shall expect to publish 
the exact quadrature of the circle the week following.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 208.—What length must be cut from the narrow 
end of a board to contain 1 sq. ft., the length of the board 
being 6 ft. and width 12 in. at one end, and 8 in. at the other ? 


Let « = length in inches of piece cut off; y = width of 
board where cut, Then jet}, = 144; whence y = 


Also, | +4} (72 — 2) = 576, which expanded, 


the value of y substituted, and reduced, give z = 16 99+ in. 
Whence y = 8.94+ in. 
Reading, Penn, 


T. 8. 8, 


PRoBLEM 209.—There is an arithmetical series whose sum 
is to the number of its terms as 3 is to 2; and the first, second, 
and fourth terms constitute a geometrical series whose ratio 
is ‘to the sum of the arithmetical series as 1 is to6. What are 
the terms of the arithmetical series ? 

Let a denote the first term, d the difference in the arithmet- 
ical progression, n the number of terms. By the terms that 
constitute the geometric series, I know that 

From this Iget —- = d; d? = ad; 


a=d, afd _ 3 ==2 is the ratio of the geometrical 


a 
series. 6 X 2 = 12 is the sum of the arithmetical series. 

§ of 12 = 8 is n and [2a + (n — 1)d] 5 = 12; or 36a = 12; 
a= 14; and the terms of the arithmetical series are, 


Prostem 211.—To find a point in any quadrilateral from 
which jines drawn to the middle points of the sides will divide 
it into four equal parts. 

Let EFGH be the parallelogram formed, by joining the mid- 
dle points, of the quadrilateral ABCD. Subtract the triangle 


AEH and FGC, each from one-fourth of the whole area, and 
divide EF in L in the ratio of the remainders. Draw LN par- 
allel to EH. Again, subtract the triangle HGD from one- 
fourth the whole area, divide double the remainder by the line 
HG, and draw OP parallel to HG, and at a distance from it 
equal to the quotient. The intersection of the parallels at P is 


the point required. For by construction, AEPH, CFPG, and 
DH PG were each made equal to one-fourth the whole area; 
hence the remaining part PEBF must be equal to the other 
fourth, and the division is therefore made as required. 
R. G. W. 
[ANOTHER SOLUTION.) 

Let ABCD be any quadrilateral, and EFGH the middle 
points of the sides. Join EF, FG, GH,and HE. Draw HI 
and GI respectively parallel to AB and CB. Join EI and FI; 
also draw HJ and EJ respectively parallel to DC and BC. Next 
draw IP parallel to HG and JP parallel to HE, meeting in P. 
Join EP, FP, GP, and HP, and the quadrilateral is divided 
by these lines into four equal parts. 

Proof.—It is evident that the quadrilateral EFGH is a par- 
allelogram, and HG = EF and HE= GF. Whence, since 
HI and GI are respectively parallel to ZB and FB, the tri- 
angles HIG and EBF are equal. But HPG = HIG ; there- 
fore HPG = EBF; but HDG is one-fourthof DAC and EBF 
is one-fourth of ABC. Hence DH PG is one-fourth of ABCD. 

Again, since HJ is parallel and equal to ZB, or its equal AZ, 
EI is also equal and parallel to AH, or its equal HD; and 
since GI is equal and parallel to FB, or its equal CF, it follows 
that IF is equal and parallel to GC, or its equal DG. Whence 
the triangle EJF is equal to the triangle HDG ; and since 
EIF = EPF, it follows thac EPFB is one-fourth of ABCD. 
In like manner we prove AEPH and FPGC are each one- 
fourth of ABCD. Whence we have found the point P, from 
which lines drawn to the middle of the sides divide the quadri- 
lateral into four equal parts. M. C. STEVENS. 

PROBLEMS. 

PROBLEM 217.—A steel rod .256in. in diameter is to be cut 
by a plane forming a certain angle with the longitudinal axis, 
The curvature of the resulting ellipse at the extremity of the 


major axis must be the nearest approximation to the epicy- 
cloidal curve made by a wheel whose radius is .128 incb, re- 
volving upon a fixed wheel whose radius is 1.024in. Required 


the angle. M. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
ae in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


METHODS IN TEACHING MUSIC. 


The various inventions and devices for making it easy to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the signs used in representing music, 
show the direction in which many are studying to improve the 
teaching of this subject in our public schools. If the ability 
of the pupils in singing is to be judged by a written examina- 
tion upon the notation or signs used in representing music, as 
is the present custom, then the less the notation means, and 
the less time it takes to acquire a knowledge of it, the better. 

If, on the other hand, we are to teach music itself so as to 
develop the musical nature of our pupils, and give them com- 
mand of their musical powers, introducing the signs only as 
they are needed to represent to the eye that which has been 
taught and named to the ear,and the pupils become familiar with 
the representation through the act of doing, then the notation is 
taught unconsciously, by teaching and naming the thing itself; 
viz,, music. The tendency of the teaching in music has been 
to make proof-readers of the notation instead of singers of the 
music it represents. Examinations in music have been upon 
the ‘‘science of signs,’’ or examinations in proof-reading,— 
nothing more,—which any one can acquire and receive their 
100 per cent. without being able to sing the scale. 

In teaching material objects of any kind, when the real ob- 
ject cannot be presented to the eye, a very good idea of it can 


be given by a pictureor drawing. Notsoin music. We must — 


deal with the reality, or get no idea of it whatever. When we 

realize fully that in teaching music we are not only teaching 

that which we cannot see, but that of which we can give no 

idea by any picture or drawing, there should be a change in 

our methods of teaching and examination. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 8, 1883. 


PREMIUM STORY.—$10 IN GOLD. 


ONE DOZEN MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS FOR THE READIN 
CIRCLE, 
[A $10 gold piece will be awarded to the subscriber to Tuk 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION sending us the best connected story 
containing correct answers to the following ‘‘ miscella- 


H. E. Horr. 


. neous questions.’? The Story must not be over eight 
JOURNAL may compete. 
ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES, AS RETURNED AT THE TENTH CENSUS. The Story will be printed in Taw JourNat or Ep- 
uUcCATION. Contest closes April 1, 1883. 
= i Address communications to E. J. H. (care Jour: 
Persons of of age and White persons of ro || Native white persons Foreign-born white | Colored personsot ro BAL 
10 years of age upward. years of 10 years of age an persons of ro years years 
upward. | of age and upward, THE QUESTIONS. 
| 1. Who has been styled the Marshal Ney of the 
American Army ? 
Returned as| Returned as Returned as Returned as Returned as Returned as 2. What is meant by the expression, “‘ He spoke 
States and unable unable unable unable unable unable tempt " d ”9 
Mersthenien. to read. to write. to write. to write to write to write. contemptuously naso adunco 
: : z 3 3. What female was called the Byron among 
| & & z & a 5. What queen obtained permission from the En- 
The United States|36, 761, 607/4, 923, 451|13-4/6, 239, 958) 17-0 32,160,400)3, O19, O80} 9.4||25, 785, 789|2, 255, 460) 8.7//6, 374, 611/763, 620) 12.0 | 4, 601, 207/3, 220, 878)70.0 to open the coal mines about New- 
castle 
2 ri aes ie re +s 6. Who wrote the speech of Spartacus to the 
Alabama... 51,7 370, 43. §0.9 452,722 Ill, 443,327 TIT, 040'25.0 9,395) 727 7-7 399, 321, 80. 
ATIZODB 28,034) 15,200, 1,225] 13,434) 3,599, 26.8 4,288} 1, 018)23.7 
I, 576 155, 393,905 98, 542 25.0 97» §-6 I 108473 75-0 7. Who wrote under the name of Glance Gaylord ? 
California I, » 583) 7- : 2235} 26, 977 2.0 
158,220] gt 321| 6.6) 1554561 9,906] 117,132] 8.373) 7.1) 38.324 4-09 | 8. to 
er wedding dowry, the fortresses of Tangiers in ca 
497,303} 20, 4- 5- 26, 361,733} 3,728) r.o]| 126,047| 23,035} 18. 9,523} 1,661/17.4 
Del 16, 912/15. 17. 1,611 +346] 9.1 +31 , 630} 8.1 9; 29 ,716) 18. , 068/57. 
Dist. of Columbia....) 136,907} 21, 541/15. 91,872 3,988 75,025, 1,950, 2.6|) 16,847) 2,038) 12.1 21, 790)48.4 9. What English king was called Fine Scholar? 
184,650] 70, 219/38. 43-4 99,137} 19,763|19.9|| 19, 024|20.7 7,388} 739) 10.0 85,513] 60, 420170. 7 10. From what incident did the Order of the Gar- 
1,043,840] 446, 683142. 49-9 563,977 954 22,9|| 553769] 128, 362/23.2 72 Se 4821.6 
25, 005) 1 5- 7.1 21,481 .6 15,011 443) 3-0 
Tilinois 2, 269» 315 4. 6.4] 2,234,478) 132,426 1,666,214} 88,519) $58,264) 43.907, 7-7 34,837) 12,971'37.2 
INdiana 1,468,095} 70, C98} 4. 7-5] 1,438,955) 100,398] 1297, 159) 87.780) 0.8 41,796| 12,612, 8.9 29,1 10, 363/35.6 of one of my enemies shall be dearer to me than a 
1,181,641) 28, 117) 2. 3-9 1.174,003| 44,337} 3-8|| 918,723] 23,660] 255,340) 20,677| 8.1 7,578}  2,272/30.0 brother” ? 
3 5-6 673,121} 24,888) 3.7 6-7 12. What Sultan struck off some Persian heads that 
45. 368, 53, $2,317 10.9 328,153] 259. 42970. 1 what physician might see the spasms in the muscles 
3: 4:3 518,011] 21,758] 4.2|| 463,158] 8,775 $4,853] 12,983) 23-7 1,658) 412 24.8 of the neck ? 
16. 19:3] 544,086, 44,316] 8.1] 462,697] 36,027) 7.8) 81,389) 8,289, 10.2 151,278} 90, 172/59. 6 
4 6. 1,416, , 658) 6. 160) 6,933] 0.7|| 426,607) 83,725) 19.6 15,41 
47,112 1 48 84,925 199 1| 2.3 364,981 4-791)28-5 “MAUD MULLER,” 
» §06| 6. 300, 747 ,071| 1.9)| 256,436) 27,835) 10. 040/37. 
49-5 16.3 319,385| 16.8 8,911} 538, 6.0] 425,397] 319,753\75. 2 I have not had the advantages of those who have 
8. 13-4} 1,453,238) 152, 510)10.5)| 1,244,735 137, 949)41-1) 208,500) 14,501) 7-0 104,393, 5244'53-9 | written so learnedly on this subject in the preceding 
‘as 5-3 28, pe 2.2 19, 628 7 1.4 9,358 g59 3-8 3, 003 saves & numbers of THz JouRNAL; I have no young lady 
5-0} 285, 14, 208) 5. no German fresh from his native land; and have not 
38. 48.3 808, 800) 192, 032/31.5 244) 913 31-7, 3:3 351, pronounces the uller in Muller as the same letters are 
+ 339. | 415,491) 4.9/| 1,952, » 183) 4.3) \27. 
$-5 2 $39. 528 3-433] 3-5] 20.454 4-4 11,083, pronounced in duller. H. N. W. 
136, 561 2.562.458} 123,206)4.8| 574,103] 86,775) 15-1 66,654 18, 033 27.1 
436) 7. 58 10.9|) 144-596, 4,261] 2.9|| 70, $62) 19. 283) 27.8 5-303, The hoary hills are streaked with white, 
321, 780/48. 55-4 272,705 59,777\21-9)| 265-356) 59-415/22.4)) 7»350, 362, 4-9 394-750 310, 071,75.5 The field 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE WEEK. 

United States.—The Senate on Thursday, by a vote of 33 to 
27, passed the bill for the relief of Fitz-John Porter, and con- 
tinued the discussion of the tariff bill. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the Senate providing that the President shall appoint 
seven commissioners from civil life to consider and investigate 
the subject of railroad transportation in its relations to the 
agricultural, commercial and industrial interests of the United 
States, and to report their recommendation and the results of 
their inquiry to Congress not later than December 3, 1883. 
The House has passed the pension and fortification appropri- 
ation bills, and also a bill allowing from $12 to $50 a month 
pension for those who have lost sight or hearing in the military 
or naval service. In the tariff debate in the Senate a joint 
resolution was introduced directing the President to give notice 
to Great Britain, by July next, of the intention of the United 
States to abrogate the fisheries clause of the Washington treaty. 
——The Newhall House, at Milwaukee, Wis., was completely 
destroyed by fire Wednesday morning. Eighty persons are 
known to be killed or missing, and a large number are seri- 
ously injured. There has also been a $100,000 fire in Des 
Moines, lowa; and a fire in the Planter’s Hotel at St. Louis, 
by which three servants were burned to death and two others 
injured. John W. Hollenback, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has 
bequeathed $50,000 to Lafayette College. 

Great Britain. — The scheme for reform in Egypt includes 
the regulation of the Suez Canal, and arrangements for with- 
drawing British troops from the conquered territory.——The 
Khedive will be urged by the Government to abolish, as soon 
as possible, slavery and the slave-trade.——There was a de- 
preciation of £5,178,167 in the value of Ireland’s crops last 
year, as compared with 1881.——It is claimed by Mr. Pigott, of 
Dublin, that £100,000 of the Irish land-league funds have not 
been accounted for.——The O’Connor Don is to be appointed 
under-secretary of Ireland. 


Turkey. — A dispatch states that telegrams from official 
sources in Constantinople report that some Circassians at- 
tempted on Sunday to assassinate the Sultan. A woman di- 
vulged the plot, The Albanian body-guard met and defeated 
the Circassians in the vicinity of the Sultan’s apartments. 
Several men were killed in the encounter.——The threatened 
rising of the Mussulmans in the mountain districts of Eastern 
Roumelia is confirmed. 

Russia.—Increased precautions are to be taken against as- 
sassination in. St. Petersburg.——The budget for 1883 estimates 
the receipts at 778,500,000 of roubles, and the expenditure at 
100,000 roubles less. Accompanying the budget is a report 
which says a loan will be unnecessary. 

Germany. —The Reichstag has rejected the motion of the 
social democrats for the repeal of the repressive laws. —It is 
now estimated that the losses by the recent floods in Germany 
will reach 80,000,000 marks. 

France. — The remains of M. Gambetta were finally buried 
in the family vault at Nice, France, on Saturday. 


Our associate, Dr. Mayo, gives a very flattering report 
of the educational outlook in the West. There is great 
activity in all quarters, and educators are drawing 
together with a common purpose. The disposition to 
elevate the common school is universal, but there is no 
sign of a desire to pull down the second story and roof 
of the educational house in order that the lower floor 
may be the better cared for. 


Senator Brown of Georgia had a good purpose in 
promising fifty thousand dollars to the State University, 
but he practically made void his generous offer by the 
conditions of its acceptance. The scholarships created 
were to be filled by Mr. Brown while he lived, and by 
his sons if they survived him. Each beneficiary was to 
give his note to repay the amount advanced him with 
interest, within a specified number of years. And the 


¥\ | principal was to be invested in State bonds bearing seven 
a/| per cent. interest, and left in the custody of the State. 


The Legislature refused to accept the gift for two 
reasons: because it was practically controlled by Senator 
Brown’s family, and secondly because “note scholar- 
ships” have been found to be very objectionable. Mr. 
Brown has offered his fifty thousand dollars on the same 
conditions to the University of South Carolina. 


Tue Table of Illiteracy in the United States, as pre- 
sented on another page, will be studied with deep in- 
terest, since it is the first tabular statement from the 
Census office officially setting forth the relative condi- 
tion of education in general in the States and Territo- 
ries of our Union. As will be seen, Iowa leads the col- 
umn in literacy, with reading as a test, and Wyoming 
Territory with writing; while South Carolina among 
the States, and New Mexico among the Territories, are 
at the foot of the column. Of native literacy, Massa- 
chusetts stands at the head, having only seven per- 
sons in each thousand who cannot write, and this small 
ratio increases to two hundred and seventy-eight in one 
thousand in Tennessee, and six hundred and forty-two in 
New Mexico. Khode Island has the largest percentage 
of foreign-born illiterates,—twenty-seven per cent. of the 
foreign-born population ; while North Carolina has only 
three and three-tenths per cent. of foreign-born illiter- 
ates. The “Black belt” of illiteracy is in South Car- 
olina, Georgia, and Alabama, where eight hundred of 
each one thousand colored persons are returned as un- 
able to write, though a larger proportion may be able 
to read. Any person studying this table for a half- 
hour, who does not see that the school question is the 
question of the hour, must belong to one of the classes 
Governor Butler exempts from the responsible care of 
the State. 


To illustrate the effect of the French Canadian im- 
migration into New England, we can cite a town not 
fifty miles from Boston which has a population not ex- 
ceeding 1,200 by the Census of 1880. There is in the 
town a brick manufactory which employs for five months 
of each year about one hundred and fifty French Cana- 
dians, who, as a rule, can neither read nor write. The 
census was taken during the summer while these per- 
sons were resident in that town, and, by the census re- 
turns, the town is credited with eight per cent. of its 
population as illiterate; when, to our personal knowl- 
edge, every native-born inhabitant can read and write, 
and, so far as we know, nearly every other person with 
the exception of this annual migration of illiteracy. 
The schools of the State and town cannot be held re- 
sponsible for this peculiar condition of affairs. It is 
abnormal, and no more reflects upon the efficiency and 
value of the school system than does the catalogue of 
suicides in Paris on the water-supplies of the Seine. 


Governor Butter thinks our male teachers are paid 
too high, and our female teachers too low salaries. We 
agree with him in the last clause of the statement, and 
shall expect him too use his influence in securing an in- 
crease towoman’s wages in our public schools. His hon- 
esty in desiring to see our female teachers paid better 
salaries, will probably appear in a special message on 
that subject, which we shall be glad to circulate as 
widely as possible all over our land, in all places where 
woman’s work is held at too small value. Massachu- 
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setts pays her women $30.59 per month; but what will 
Governor Butler say of those States where the average 
pay to women teachers is less than $20, and in some 
less than $16 per month? These are wrongs which 
should be righted, and to accomplish their overthrow 
the Governor has a Herculean task, but many well- 


wishers and helpers. 


But, says the Governor, “ the salaries of the princi- 
pals in most of the higher schools, teachers, and super- 
visors are very much more than they ought to be; or, 
to use other words to express my meaning, higher than 
other like business pays, and higher than the sum for 
which equally good services could be, and are, obtained.” 
Here we beg to differ from His Excellency, because his 
opinion is unwarranted in fact, and is unsupported by 
argument. The principals of our high schools, and the 
superintendents of our public schools, represent, as a 
rule, the best scholarship, and the largest and ripest 
experience in the profession. Most of these men and 
women are college graduates, or have a liberal education 
equivalent to a college course of study. They are the 
exceptional men and women on whom devolve the larg- 
est responsibilities, and the most delicate and arduous 
labors. Scholarship, teaching-tact, experience, profes- 
sional success, are parts of the inventory of qualifications 
for the highest places in the profession, to secure which, 
years of toil, study, sacrifice, have been cheerfully ren- 
dered. As masters of our largest grammar and high 
schools, these men have reached mature life, have de- 
voted all their years to the preparation for teaching and 
in teaching, and now have the instruction and disci- 
pline, sometimes of twenty schools with one thousand 
pupils,— often more; and this high position is ac- 
quired for the enormous salaries of from $1,200 to 
$3,000 a year. From this position, promotion is made 
to the superintendency, where the salaries range from 
$1,000 to $4,000 a year; the higher figures in each case 
being only exceptional in the whole country, the general 
average in both not exceeding $1,500 a year. Now, we 
cannot believe that Governor Butler has the face to say 
that $1,500 a year is too high a salary to be paid to the 
master or superintendent of our larger schools,—a salary 
probably less than half that paid his own private clerk, 
or the superintendent over some of his industrial inter- 
ests of vastly less importance and with less labor, and 
would Governor Butler limit the income of the most 
talented and successful in our profession to a salary less 
than that paid the head cook at Parker’s, or the chief 
clerk in the Fifth Avenue or the Grand Pacific? 


**Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great,’’ 


that he may accumulate annually by hundreds of thou- 
sands, while he is unwilling to bestow the pittance of a 
livelihood upon those who are carrying the heavy 
burdens and doing the hard service of directing, ad- 
vising, superintending school affairs,—of prime interest 
to the State? 


Gov. BurtEr, in stopping the subscriptions of The 
Springfield Republican, Boston Post, Transcript, and 
all other papers received at the Executive Chamber, will 
get great sympathy from many of his constituents, who 
for various reasons never read the newspapers, and, to 
tell the truth, don’t fool away much time in reading 
anything. The great mistake of the time, say many 
people, is the newspaper; and they stop their subscrip- 
tions before they ever begin. But Butler will read the 
papers none the jess. 


Bisnor McQuarp of Rochester is one of the stoutest 
opponents of our system of public schools, and, for that 
reason, mainly, we have invited him to contribute an 
article to Tux JouRNAL, stating in the clearest and 
strongest manner his objections to the system. The 
article will be read because it presents the honest views 
of a distinguished opponent, whose arguments will be 
candidly weighed by those who differ most widely, as 
we do, from his conclusions. It is by strong and vig- 
ordus replies to such views that the comme, aschool 
cause will make friends among those who now stand as 
critics and enemies of the American idea; and the manly 
and outspoken opponent may, by the conviction of ar- 


gument, prove in the end the noblest defender of tho 
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cause. We are glad to learn that “ The Other Side of 
the Story,” as seen by Bishop McQuaid, is not half so 
bad as we feared he might view it. 


Tae New South is to be as strongly educational in 
spirit as the West or the North, and her educators need 
the encouragement which can only come from those 
more favored in the past with free school privileges. As 
witness to the awaking interest in North Carolina, we 
have had recently as visitors to the schools of Boston 
and vicinity, Major Bingham of Bingham School Me- 
baneville, and Supt. Johnson of New Berne, both of 
whom are among the most progressive spirits of the 
State, and by word and deed are stirring up the teach- 
ers and people of the State to “a realizing sense” of 
the value of good schools. This week we are favored 
with a visit from Supt. Moses, who has organized a 
graded school system at Goldsboro, N. C., the first, so 
far as we know, in the Old North State. These gentle- 
men are earnest, progressive, and enthusiastic, and their 
visits to our schools is a blessing to us, and we trust that 
the mutual acquaintanceship and inspiration will be a 
gain to many. Professor Moses is accompanied by two 
of his teachers, who have come to New England to study 
some of our best schools. We can insure them and all 
others of like spirit a cordial welcome and the most 
courteous attention by our school officers and teachers, 
as well as by our people generally, who may meet them. 


GENERALSHIP AND MASTERSHIP. 


Now and then we visit a school constructed on 
strictly military principles. The master is the general- 
issimo of an army sometimes as large as the regulation 
regiment. The one thing needful, in his estimation, ap- 
pears to be the suitable drill and discipline that makes 
this house full of raw recruits, of all ages, tempers, tend- 
encies, and requirements a little army perfectly sub- 
servient to his will, to be moved through all its grades 
and ranks like a beautiful machine at his word of com- 
mand. An experienced observer feels “in his bones,” 
when he steps over the threshold of a school-house in 
the grip of such a man, what is to be expected. He 
has learned by heart all the evolutions, anticipates the 
surprises, and obstinately refuses the expected tribute 
of wonder and admiration at the preternatural per- 
formances of the unhappy youngsters on dress-parade 
before him. 

It is a great point with this type of master to have 
his own way in the construction of his school-house. 
Now and then the more commonplace freaks of the 
chairman of the committee on buildings are varied by 
the interposition of the commander-in-chief who maneu- 
vers the occupants of the new school- house. Then 
every consideration gives way to the crowning purpose 
of the exhibition of the greatest number of children. 
Sometimes it is a vast hall, monopolizing a third of the 
space, useless for all purposes save the grand review. 
And now it is that most atrocious contrivance, an en- 
tire school-house fiat, separated only by glass partitions 
into school-rooms ; five hundred children compelled to 
study amid a tangle of tormenting cross lights, lifting 
their eyes only to be distracted by a bewildering multi- 
tude of heads in order that, at a given signal, all these 
magic partitions shall fly open and a brigade of petri- 
fied creatures be revealed to the gaze of the distin- 
guished stranger on the platform. The perfection of 
this system is found in some of our public institutions 
where the visitor, if a talking man, is expected to make 
a speech to a crowd of little statuettes, white or colored, 
feeling all the time that howsoever moving or funny he 
he may be in his address, the poor little wretch who 
lets his feelings run away with him to the extent of get- 
ting out of line must confront the terrible eye of the 
commander-in-chief, and probably receive military dis- 
cipline at the close of the visitation. One of these in- 
genious commanders of a great crowd of restless little 
color-folk had an ingenious way of keeping his recruits 
in line. Standing on the platform, he flourished con- 
stantly over the heads of his subjects a long, slender 
pole with a green switch at the end; and our interest 
in the recitation was absorbed in admiration of the skill 


with which this master expert was able to transfer him- 
self to the switch-end of his instrument of command, 


tickling the ears, tingling the nose, or even snapping 
the naked feet of the offender with a precision wonder- 
ful to behold. 

This type of master is not without his merit of a sub- 
stantial kind. There are schools in which the previous 
question is the reduction of a turbulent crowd of undis- 
ciplined youngsters to an orderly condition that admits 
of school-work. Doubtless the military system, en- 
forced by swift pains and penalties, is the most effective 
way of bringing such a mob into working shape. There 
is a large class of the strictly military virtues which can 
be thus imposed upon children who have never learned 
obedience, and are strangers to the ordinary rules of 
polite intercourse. And if this military genius in the 
master is happily combined with a genius for instruc- 
tion, and both held in the grip of a judicial common 
sense, the result is the most attractive and, in many 
cases, the most valuable form, especially of public-school 
life. 

But there is no temptation more subtle, and no fault 
in school-keeping more destructive, than the military 
tendency when permitted to gain the upper hand. Its 
most disastrous effect is upon the master himself, who 
is changed from a guide, counsellor, and friend of his 
children to a school-house despot, exulting in his 
“little brief authority,” scornful alike of the rights of 
children and parents, contemptuous of school authori- 
ties, and oblivious of the people whose servant he is. 
Only a painful experience can reveal the height of 
absurdity in which this conceit of the military order of 
mastership may land a man of liberal education, good 
principles, and even kindly feelings; the narrow thresh- 
old of his school-house separating the worthy Christian 
gentleman outside from the intolerable prig of the plat- 
form, from whose elevation he looks abroad upon a 
thousand faces which only reflect the “ broken lights” 
of his full-orbed magnificence. 

Of course, a master of this type is incapable of treat- 
ing his subordinate. teachers with real fairness, or ob- 
taining from them their best possible service. His 
sovereign conceit fills the school-house with a spiritual 
atmosphere, in which nothing can be done in variation 
from his design. He not only demands results, which 
is his right, but insists that his own methods shall be 
used regardless of the special faculty of his assistant, 
and without consideration of the mental structure of 
his pupils. Hence his young lady subordinates, im- 
pressed with an ever-present sense that their moderate 
salary and daily bread depend on the word of their 
chief, too easily learn the habit of suppressing them- 
selves and conforming to the whims of the man whose 
eye searches every corner of their school-room. Or, 
worse yet, the pressure of this masculine tyranny finally 
drives his feminine corps into that “last ditch” from 
which fair woman never was dislodged; that refuge of 
feminine tact, intrigue, and fine management whereby 
the mightiest of mankind is bound in Lilliputian cords 
and is seen to be the bond slave of the gentle creature 
he imagines his shadow. And not unfrequently the 
eye of the parctised supervisor takes in the comedy of 
this type of mastership, where a pompous pedant, 
rammed to the muzzle with serene faith in his own om- 
nipotence, is led about like a blind giant by a score of 
shrewd and saucy girl-teachers who, outwardly his meek 
and lowly subjects, in fact control his every movement 
and even inspire his most secret purpose. 

* But however this may be, the result, in the end, can 
only be mischievous to the children for whose sakes all 
this machinery of school-keeping is put in motion. 
For, however desirable the military virtues may be, 
nothing in our country can be worse than to graduate 
a child from school with the outward habit and the in- 
ward temper ofa slave. The only ground on which the 
people ought to support the public school is that every 
child, as far as possible, should be instructed in the 
characteristic mental and moral habits of a free citizen 
of a republican State. This excess of generalship in 
the teacher blights the original movement of mind and 
sentiment in the shy and secret recesses of child-nature ; 
invariably makes the child, first a coward, then a liar, 
putting forth a superficial acquirement and parading an 
outward formalism in place of real qualities of mind 
and character; this, with the average child, who is 
merely the victim of this mischievous training. But 


when the master confronts a natural shirk and in- 
triguer, or comes in collision with a born rebel, his 


boasted generalship launches upon society two of the 
worst types of manhood or womanhood. And much of 
the discontent with our educational affairs among 
thoughtful people can be traced to the same cause; the 
assumption, by a man or woman, often in no way supe- 
rior and sometimes positively inferior, of such powers 
as can only be delegated to the wisest and best of 
human kind. The teacher, indeed, is set by the law of 
the land “in loco parentis.” But, as a sensible West- 
ern judge has declared, the ideal of parental authority 
and right has been largely modified by American insti- 
tutions and the progress of a Christian civilization, and 
the ideal teacher or parent is the wisest, loveliest, and 
best human being, always studying the beautiful ways 
of Providence, to become to the child a fit representa- 
tive of the Father in Heaven. 


DRIFT. 


— There is a good deal of bovine wisdom ventilated upon 
the superior advantages of country life for the education of 
children, There may be an occasional patch of country where 
the conditions of a broad and wholesome training for youth 
are better than in the city. But, at present, we believe the 
best place for the training of boys, and especially girls, is not 
the lonely sphere of a run-down New England farming district, 
or the more isolated position of a settler in a new country, or 
a dweller among the “‘ old fields’’ of the South. Among well- 
to-do people the health of girls, especially, is far better in large 
towns and the open cities than in the country; the oppor- 
tunities for valuable cultivation of all kinds concentrated in 
towns of 5,000 people and upwards. If the city offers greater 
temptations of a certain sort, it also attracts the young by the 
wonderful power of its organized philanthropy and religion. 
In an age like this, when the city newspaper penetrates every 
nook of the wilderness, it is not certain that the boy who tends 
the plow, full of impatience to behold the wonders of the town, 
with a vagrant imagination on fire with its opportunities for 
Bohemian life, is not in a condition of greater moral peril than 
the son of a resputable citizen, hedged about with inspiring 
influences of home, church, school, and the myriad town 
attractions to a noble life. At any rate, our population is con- 
centrating upon towns, and the duty of every good man is to 
make every city a great fortress and storehouse for the defence 
vb ag and righteousness and the furtherance of all good 

— The leading press of the city and State of New York is full 
of the evidence of a growing sense of the defects of the public- 
school system of this great Commonwealth. Something has 
been done toward the much-needed reorganization of the 
school board, and the improvement of the school system of 
Brooklyn. The evils of high pressure and sanitary abuse are 
being exposed in the City of New York. Public attention is 
being called to the inefficiency of many of the country schools, 
the small proportion of trained teachers in actual service, and 
the crude material that is crowding the rooms of the normal 
schools. The Empire State has an uncomfortable habit of 
outgrowing all her institutions, and the machinery of her pub- 
lic-school system should be at once supplanted by an educa- 
tional organization that can deal with every class of public- 
school work. The antiquated, double-headed arrangement 
now on the ground is little better than a venerable relic, and 
prevents the best men in office from answering the call of the 
people. In no State have sectarian bigotry, partisan politics, 
and personal ambition wrought greater mischief to education 
than in New York. To-day the insane and malignant strife of 
political faction, and the persistent effort of great ecclesiastical 
dignitaries to break down public education are at the bottom 
of the difficulties now attracting attention. New York can 
show the country a large amount of admirable school-keeping, 
while still troubled with an unwieldy and wasteful organiza- 
tion of educational forces and torn into pieces by the feuds of 
rival systems contending for mastery. There is abundant 
room for educational statesmanship in the Empire State. 

— It is refreshing to read of the good conduct of students,— 
male and female,—in the majority of our new American col- 
leges, in contrast with the stupid and brutal rowdyism that is 
still tolerated in the chief universities of Great Britain. Last 
November, Edinburgh University was the scene of a perform- 
ance eminently characteristic of the educational manners of 
the young “‘ gentlemen” who frequent its classic halls. These 
high-toned young fellows amused themselves by throwing peas 
and beans from the galleries, so that the people below were 
compelled to raise their umbrellas. They swung a pasteboard 
chair, suspended by a cord, between the galleries; displayed 
theatrical and circus bills; hustled the Greek professor, knocked 
off his hat and tore his coat; and wound up with a free fight. 
They cheered the opening prayer, and drowned the whole pro- 
ceeding in an uproar that made the exercises a dumb show. 
Miss Fletcher, the famous Indian missionary and scientist, 
says that when she looks from the mountains of the great cen- 
tral region of the Union toward the Atlantic Coast, it seems to 


her that everybody is striking an attitude toward the East, 
asking permission of Europe to be somebody. In view of the 
high-cast barbarism of British university life, it might be a 
refreshing change if our cultivated classes would face west 
and study civilization as illustrated at Ann Arbor and Madi- 
son, with the possibility of a lesson in dignity from a council 


of the aborigines. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue OpyssEY OF HomER DONE INTO ENGLISH Prose. By S. 
H. Butcher, M.A., of University College, Oxford, and A. Lang, 
M.A., of Merton College, Oxford. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Price, $1.00. 

Thousands of the English readers of The Odyssey will be 
gratified with this excellent prose translation. This great epic 
is in a sense a history of the race of men,—so far as manners 
and institutions are concerned,—who dwelt on the Western 
coast of Greece, or on the adjacent islands. Such a history 
can be better outlined to us to-day in prose than in the misty 
types of verse, which translators have generally adopted in 
their renderings of the Homeric writings. The foot-notes and 
introductory chapter help to make clear some passages, where 
there would be otherwise obscurity, and the more copious notes 
at the end of the volume are chiefly devoted to the elucidation 
of the life of Homer’s characters. The head of the cyclops 
forms the frontispiece, and was copied from a bronze in the 
British Museum. The translation is very well done, and the 
publishers have issued the book in good style. 


Tue HisToRIcaL EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE SACRED 
Scripture Recorps. By George Rawlinson, M A.., late fel- 
low and tutor of Exeter College; editor of The History of 
Herodotus From the London edition, with the Notes trans- 
lated by Rev. A. N. Arnold. New York: N. Tibbals .& Son. 
Price, $1.75. 

This volume contains eight very scholarly lectures delivered 
in the Oxford University pulpit in the year 1859, on “‘ The 
Hampton Foundation,” in which are stated anew the great 
historieal evidences of the truth of the Scripture records, with 
special reference to the doubts and discoveries of modern times. 
No man living has enjoyed more extensive and accurate know!l- 
edge of the concrete facts of history, ancient and modern, 
than Mr. Rawlinson. His skillful and exhaustive use of the 
recent discoveries made in the East, combined with the knowl- 
edge of the testimony of ancient literature, will add great weight 
to his evidences of the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Scriptures. His attacks upon those who deny the historical 
character of the Bible are vigorous, and will greatly aid stu- 
dents of this day to meet with timely argument the latest 
phases of infidelity. To clergymen and critical students of the 
Bible this work will be invaluable. The publishers are doing 
the cause of Christianity and sound learning good service by 
the publication of this great work in this country. 


Sones or AN Ipte Hour. By William J.Coughlin. Boston: 


A. Williams & Co. Price, $1.25. 

In this attractive little book are more than seventy-five 
poems, written as a means of recreation by the author in hours 
of leisure. Many of them have been honored with a place in 
the best class of papers and magazines of the country, and are 
well worth the permanent form they get in this volume. They 
cover a wide range of topics, and are pleasant reading. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE Poor. A Record of Quiet Work in 
Unquiet Places. By Helen Campbell, author of The Easiest 
Way in pp and Cooking, editor of Household De- 
partment of Our Continent, etc.. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. Cloth, 90 cents. 


This book of Mrs. Campbell’s is one of deep interest and 
most timely, and must awaken a strong desire to do semething 
toward the solution of the “‘ problem” so graphically set forth 
in its pages. If the reader be of the casual class, who read 
merely for the pleasure of excitement, here will be found pict- 
ures from real life as absorbing and stirring as any inventions 
of fiction. If of the more earnest class, who read for informa- 
tion, for self-culture, for means and ways of usefulness to 
others, it would be hard to find in equal space so many genuine 
appeals to the emotional sympathy of human hearts, or more 
interesting facts of social importance, or deeper and more diffi- 
cult questions for practical solution. A few words from the 
author’s preface give the clue to the book: 


“Our poor are fast becoming our criminal class, and more 
and more it is apparent that something beyond reaching is 
required to bring order out of the chaos which eocstene us. 
Industrial education seems the only solution of the problem, 
and earnest workers everywhere are convinced that only in 
this way can real regeneration be accomplished. Those who 
have been in closest contact with the problem, have long de- 
sired such a practical demonstration, and in the final chapter 
of this volume some hints are given of possible methods.’ 


Tue LAND AND THE Book: Central Palestine and Phenicia. 
By William M. Thompson, D.D., forty-five years a mission- 
ary in Syria and Palestine. New York: Harper & Bros, 


This is the second volume of Dr. Thompson’s biblical illus- 
trations, drawn from the manners and customs, the scenes and 
scenery of the Holy Land. As a book of travels through Cen- 
tral Palestine and Pheenicia, from Jerusalem to Tyre and 
Sidon, it is of special interest. Every page shows the results 
of wide, accurate, and prolonged observation, The reader is 
enabled to see, in imagination, this region which was traversed 
by Christ in his numerous journeys over these mountains, 
hills, and valleys, in his ministry on earth. All this region is 
invested with unparalled interest, and Dr. Thompson, from 
his eomplete knowledge and rare descriptive power, has pict- 
ured the scenes and scenery of the Holy Land with great viv- 
idness. He is never at a loss for a historical incident; the 
biblical text in his hands finds everywhere new and apt inter- 
pretation, and the discoveries of the archwologists he has al- 
ways atcommand. There is no other work on the Holy Land 
so comprehensive, and having at the same time so distinct a 
flavor of actuality. One sees everywhere a living commentary, 
® vast panorama, in which the men of old walk as men of to- 


author tells us he has wandered through the regions he de- 
scribes. He takes the reader with him to the king’s palace and 
the peasant’s hut, the ruins of temples, the tombs of the 
prophets, the mountains and valleys, the lakes and rivers 
whose names occur so often in biblical narrative; but perhaps 
the great value of the work lies in its descriptions of every-day 
scenes which throw such a flood of light about the sacred text. 
The illustrations from photographs are only less interesting 
and instructive than the author’s words. The Land and the 
Book is in every way calculated to meet a popular need, The 
book has 130 illustrations and maps, drawn and engraved under 
the superintendence of the author by the best artists in Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York. Appended is an index of Script- 
ure texts, illustrated and arranged according to the books of 
the Bible, and a complete index of names and subjects. The 
book is beautifully printed on heavy, tinted paper, and con- 
tains almost seven hundred octavo pages. 


Joun GREENLEAF WaHiTTIER: His Life, Genius, and Writings. 
By W. Sloane Kennedy. Boston: S. E. Cassino. Price, $1.50. 
If the reader of this book can recover from the “ mood of 

misery’ caused by looking at a portrait of the Quaker poet 

which forms the frontispiece, and will turn to the author’s pen- 
descriptions, he will find a very just and discriminating sketch 
of Mr. Whittier. It is a book thousands who admire the poet 
will heartily enjoy. The author divides his work into two 
about equal parts, of which the first is biographical and the 
second critical. The first, in eight chapters, narrates the out- 
ward facts of Mr. Whittier’s life, touching consecutively on 
his ancestry, his birthplace and boyhood, his first ventures as 
editor and author, his work as an anti-slavery reformer, his 

Amesbury home, his later days in Danvers, and his personal 

traits. This is all well done and interesting. The second part 

is called an “ analysis of his genius and writings.’ There are 
chapters on ‘‘ The Man,” ‘‘ The Artist,’’ ‘‘ Poems Seriatim,” 

“The King’s Missive,’’ ‘‘Poems by Groups,’’ and ‘‘ Prose 

Writings.”’ 


Miuirary Lire ry Iraty. By Edmondo De Amicis. Trans- 
lated by Wilhelmina W. Cady. Boston: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $2.00. 

This book consists of sketches of army life by a French 
officer of ability and reputation. They reveal the social and 
kindly relations of soldiers for each other; also present the 
ordinary occurrences of camp-life, blended with incidents 
thrilling, comic, and pathetic. The work of the French soldiers 
in Italy during the cholera of 1867 is vividly, and at the same 
time painfully depicted. The aim of the author is most com- 
mendable, as he seeks to promote good-will between the people 
and the military forces by showing the good traits, as well as 
the hardships, they suffer in defence of the national honor. 
These sketches show their French origin, and are not only 
sentimental but decidedly amusing. 


THe Youne People oF SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMAS. By 
By Amelia E. Bau. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This attractively- bound volume contains a series of 
“*Scenes’’ selected with great care and a wise discrimination 
from Shakespeare’s works, in which youthful characters are 
prominent, with excellent explanatory comments and histor- 
ical sketches of great value and interest. The book will in- 
terest young people of literary tastes, and is well suited for 
use in connection with the study of the English classics in 
high schools and academies. The book has alsoa general con- 
stituency that will appreciate it. 


Jatra’s Victory; or, Through Love to‘Light. By N. D. 
Bagwell, author of Breakers Broken. New York: N. Tib- 
bals & Sons. 

A new book by this author will be heartily welcomed by all 
who read Breakers Broken, which was a book pure in senti- 
ment, and full of delicate touches of description. A careful 
reading of Jaira’s Victory reveals the fact that it is a book 
equally worthy of the commendation the former book received. 
It has literary merit, but its great worth consists in the pres- 
entation of moral truths and duties in a light that will tend to 
make them the rule of life, and secure blessings to the reader. 
The romance of the book is the romance of true love and 
fidelity to the best impulses and convictions of mankind, lead- 
ing to happiness on earth, “ Through love to light! Through 
light, O God, to Thee!” 


MEYER’s CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
AcTs OF THE APOSTLES. Thoroughly edited especially for 
this edition, by William Ormiston, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street. 


This is a most learned and suggestive commentary; a work 
that all preachers who lecture or preach on the Sunday-school 
lessons, and all superintendents and all teachers who wish to 
get at the actual meaning of Scripture, should have. Dr. T. 


the Bible Revision Committee, commends Meyer’s work most 
highly, saying: ‘‘He has justly been called the prince of 
exegetes, being at once acute and learned.” It is a work of 
great mag among scholars throughout Europe and in this 
country. 


Years AGo; or, Boys and Girls of Olden Times. By Mrs. 
8. L. Hall.’ Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 


This is a very charming story of’ scenes in the early days of 
our country, healthy in tone, ard decidedly natural in descrip- 
tion. It takes us back to the good old days of country life, 


day. Through many years of vicissitude and adventure, the 


when “ haying time,” Thanksgiving, and the good family cus- 
toms of the early times were in vogue. 


W. Chambers, the well-known biblical scholar and member of | tio 


— B. R. Sill, professor of English in the University of Cal- 
ifornia, has an article in the February Atlantic on ‘* Herbert 
Spencer’s Theory of Education.”” The article is a well-timed 
and moderate criticism of Mr. Spencer’s somewhat over-zealous 
advocacy 0’ « jentific in preference to classical training; it con- 
tains sov ‘co, oractical common-sense, and cannot fail to ben- 
efit the rea. —r. 

— The Life and Letters of Lydia Maria Child, recently pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is a book that will 
deeply interest all of our readers. It is not merely a good 
biography of a lady of marked literary ability, who for the 
past half-century has occupied a prominent position, but it is 
also a record of a stirring period of national history. She 
loved the whole human race, and -her efforts in behalf of the 
oppressed will always make her memory blessed. She lived to 
see her hopes realized in the liberation of the slaves, which 
was among her fondest wishes. Her life is a sublime illustra- 
tions of noble living and high thinking. Her letters and writ- 
ings are replete with humor, picturesque descriptions, domes- 
tic simplicity and sweetness, and a very high order of literary 
culture. It is a book every good woman will enjoy. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The following is a summary of the Pendleton Civil Service 
Reform Bill, which has passed both Houses of Congress, and 
awaits the signature of the President to become the law of the 


land. 
A bill to regulate and corns = civil service of the United 
tates. 

Whereas, Common justice requires that, so far as practica- 
ble, all citizens duly qualified shall be allowed equal opportuni- 
ties on grounds of personal fitness for securing appointment, 
employment, and promotion in the subordinate civil service of 
the United States; and 

Whereas, Justice to the public likewise requires that the 
Government shall have the largest chance among those likely 
to answer the requirements of the public service; and 

Whereas, Justice, as well as economy, efficiency, and integ- 
rity in the public service will be promoted by substituting open 
and uniform competitive examinations, for the examinations 
heretofore held, in pursuance of the statutes of 1853 and 1855. 

Therefore, Be it enacted, etc. 

The enacting clause requires the President of the United 
States to appoint a Civil Service Commission of three compe- 
tent persons, to be confirmed by the Senate, each of whom shall 
receive a salary of $3,500 per annum and his traveling expenses. 


Pr saa 1, The Commission are to prepare suitable rules to carry out 
e law. 

SECTION. 2. Among other pam said rules shall provide and declare 
as nearly as the conditions of g administration will warrant as follows: 
First, open competitive examinations for testing the fitness of applicants 
for the public service now classified, or to be classified hereunder. Such 
examinations shall be practical in their character, and, so far as may be, 
shall relate to these matters which will fairly test the relative capacity 
and fitness of the persons examined to discharge the duties of that service 
into which they seek to be appointed; second, that all the offices, places, 
and employments so arranged are to be arranged in classes, shall be filled 
by selections according to grade, from mene those graded highest, as the 
results of such competitive examinations; third, appointments to the pub- 
lic service aforesaid in the departments at Washington shall be apportioned 
among the several States and Territories and the District of lum bia, 
upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last preceding census. 
Every application for an examination shall contain, among other things, a 
statement under oath setting forth his or her actual bona fide residence at 
the time of making the application, as weil as now long he or she had 
a resident of said place; fourth, that there shall be a period of probation 
before any absolute appointment or employment of record; fifth, that 
promotions shall be from the lower grades to the higher, on the basis of 
merit and competition; sixth, that no — in the public service is for that 
reason under any obligation to contribute to any political fund or to render 
any political service, and that he will not be removed or otherwise preju- 
diced for refusing to do so; seventh, that no person in said service has 
any right to use his official authority or influence to coerce the political 
action of any perase or body; eighth, that there shall be non-competitive 
examinations in all proper cases, before the Commission, when competent 
persons do not tice has been given of the existence of a 
vacancy, under such rules as may be prescribed by the Commissioners as 
to the manner of giving notice, and competition may not be found practi- 
cable; ninth, that notice shall be given in writing by the — power, 
to said Commission, of selected for or oyment 
from among those who have been examined, of the place of residence of 
such persons, of the rejection of any such persons after probation, of 
transfers, resignations, and removals, and of the date thereof, and a rec- 
ord of the same shall be kept by said Commissioners, and any necessary 
exceptions from said nine fundamental provisions of rules ehall be set 
forth in connection with such rules, and the reasons therefor shall be 
stated in the annual reports of the Commission. 


Sxo. 3, 4, and 5, make it the duty of the Commissioners to have the charge 
of the examinations and report the results annually to the President. 


Sc. 6 authorizes the employment of achief examiner at a salary of $3,000 
a year, a part of whose duty it shall be, under its direction, to act with the 
examining boards so far as practicable, whether at Washington or else 
where, and to secure accuracy, uniformity, and justice in all their pro- 
ceedings, which shall be at all times open to him. The Commission shall 
meet at Washington, and in one or more places in each State and the Ter- 
ritories where examinations are to take P , designate and select a suit- 
able number of persons, not less than three, in the official service of the 
United States, residing in said State or Territory, after consulting the 
head of the department or office in which such persons serve, to be boards 
of examiners; and examinations may be made in such places as the board 
may elect, 

Sos. 7 and 8 provide proper places for holding the examinations, and 
establish fines and imprisonments for corrupt practices on the part of ex- 
aminers, clerks, etc. 

SEo. 9 requires that within sixty days after the bill becomes a law the 
Secre of the Treasury and Postmaster-General shall classify all sub- 
officials in each district where the total number is fifty or more, and re- 
port the classes to the President. 

Sxc. 10 delares that after the expiration of six months from the passa 
of this act no officer or clerk shall be appointed, and no person shall +4 
employed to enter or be promoted in either of the said classes until he has 

an examination, or is shown to be specially exempted from such 
examinations in conformity herewith, but nothing herein contained s 
be construed to take from those a eee | discharged from the military 
or naval service any preference conferred by law; nor, unless by direc- 
tion of the Senate, shall any person who has been nominated for confir- 
mation by Senate, be required to be classified, or to pass an 


pete, after 


So. 11. Whenever there are two or more members of a family in the 

blic service in the es covered by this act, no other members of such 
amily shall be eligible to appointment to any of the same grades. 


8x0. 12. That no recommendation of any person who shall y for 
office or place under the provisions of the act, which may be glven by any 
Senator or Member of the House of Representatives, except as to the 
character or residence of the applicant, shall be received or considered by 
concerned in making any examination or under 


S80 13. No person habitually using intoxicating beverages in excess 
shall be appointed to or retained in any office business, ployment to 
which the provisions of this act are applicable. =e 
5£08. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, make it a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not cneetling three , aL, to 
solicit and receive assessments, subscriptions, or contributions for polit- 
ical purposes, or to attempt to promote or degrade officials for refusing 


to make such contributions, or to give to reon, an official of the 
United States, any moneys or other walunble to be applied to the 
of any political object whatever. 
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ON THE SHORES. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


The glad wild waters of the living Sea 

Flash in the light like silver banners gay; 

The sea-birds skim the waves, and soar away 
With fearless cries, on pinions strong and free, 
And all that solitude is left to me,— 

That restless waste of foam and tossing spray, 

To fold whose depths, from day to distant day, 
The heavens bow in calm solemnity. 

Proud Ocean! Bride of morning’s ancient sun! 

Thy mighty tides are turned by night’s one moon, 
Beneath whose smile thy waters backward run, 
And with the cold and rocky shores commune,— 

Tis thus when night steals over life’s great flood 

The tides of Death subjected are to God. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA, GA. 


ABOUT MATHEMATICS. 

Happy new-year! and I am going to let you begin by laugh- 
ing at me. The mathematical editor, Prof. Quizby,—if that 
is not his name, it ought to be,—quizzed me with his $10 offer. 
Now I imagine you all saying in chorus, “‘ Didn’t you know 
that a fast line could not be drawn between arithmetic and 
the kindred algebra and geometry?’’ To which I reply, Of 
course I did, and thought of it all the time I was preparing 
that very convincing solution. But,—and here is the funny 
part of the business,—I thought this Prof. Quizby didn’t see it! 
‘ Teould not understand how that was; but seeing it was so, I 
thought there was no harm in trying to pick up a stray X, and 
lo! Prof. Quizby, like a boy on the first of April, jerked his 
string and pulled the X under the gate into his back yard. 
Why, I felt very certain of that X, and laid it out in imagina- 
tion at Christmas with as much interest as the milkmaid did 
the contents of her pail. And now here is Christmas, and the 
X is like the. money that turned to dry leaves in the old 
‘Arabian Nights. 

How in the world was I to suspect a great mathematician of 
being a joker? Did Sir Isaac Newton joke about fluxions and 
‘‘inversely as the square of the distance’? Did Lagrange 
and Laplace joke about the inequalities of the moon? It is 
true, Sir Isaac did cut a big hole for the cat and a little one for 
the kitten, and I imagined, perhaps, Prof. Quizby had some- 
how got befogged through profound thinking. I did not, it is 
true, devote a great deal of attention to the investigation of his 
state of mind,—my imagination was too busy spending the X,— 
but I protest, I wondered how in the world he came to make 
such a curious offer. And when I was so careful to say ‘“‘ twice 
the product of the square of the shorter line into the differ- 
ence,”’ or some such words, instead of the far more convenient 
2a*b, I kept thinking, ‘‘ Why, this is a purely conventional dis- 
tinction, but if the man offers $10 for making it, I will do so.” 

Does Prof. Quizby rejoin, ‘‘ Don’t you read the mathematical 
column?” ‘I do, especially the geometry. I confess, I some- 
times weary with /—1, —/1, —/—1, tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee; but I read all the rest religiously.” Here, I suppose, 
Prof. Quizby winds up with a look of great severity and says, 
‘© What do you do when you say a thing one hundred and fifty 
times, and your pupils tell you they never heard you say it ?”’ 
I reply, humbly, ‘“‘I know what I have done, but in future I 
will remember that I am a miserable sinner, not entitled to be 
throwing stones at anybody. But,—scissors! I did think you 
did not see it.’’ 

If I have made the readers of Toe JOURNAL laugh at me, it 
has been one of those delightful laughs which has in it a feel- 
ing of satisfied superiority. They never made any such blun- 
der; no, not they! 

And now, Prof. Quizby, have not you catarrh, or some other 
of the throat-complaints which make me get letters from the 
readers of THE JOURNAL, asking advice about the climate of 

Georgia? Don’t you want to come down here and be treated 
as nicely as we know how, have high jinks with Prof. Shelton 
Sandford, who (as I forgot), is a great joker? We will shake 
hands and mutually withdraw charges. 
SENATOR BROWN’S GIFT. 


Now I must write about Georgia news. During this cold 
December, our Legislature had a warm time discussing the 
acceptance of U. 8. Senator Jos. E. Brown’s gift of $50,000. 
The State was to issue bonds for the money at 6 per cent., and 
the income was to be lent to young men at 4 per cent., to pay 
expenses at the State University (board, as tuition is free). 
The returned 4 per cent. was to be added to the capital. Our 
Solons decided it was not constitutional to increase the State 
debt for this purpose; also they ought not to pay 6 per cent. 
when the State of Georgia can get just as much money as she 
wants at 4 per cent., and besides, does not want to borrow. 
The scheme also provided that the benefits were to apply to 
four South Carolina eounties, and they say that helped to kill 
it (not that Georgia has any grudge against her dearest sister, 
South Carolina). And, also, they say our law-makers got to 
figuring about the result of debts that increase and never de- 
crease, and always keep up interest at 6 per cent. 

Our Senator is too remarkable an old man not to have 
enemies, and they of course took occasion to abuse him; but 
no reasonable petson could impugn his motives, as he had 
nothing to gain by his offer or its conditions. You may watch 
that old man, for if he could live long enough he would be 
your president, though he is the archest rebel of all; could 
have been convicted in court easier than Davis, Lee, or 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Toombs, but he always puts me in mind of what Macaulay 
said of Lord Bacon (this is the sense, not the ipsissima verba), 
There’s no telling what unpopularity can be got over by a man 
of first-rate talents, who bides his time. 

After refusing Governor B.’s gift, our Legislature concluded 
Atlanta was too cold in winter, and adjourned until July, 
when they will have some other educational matter before 
them. I suppose the teachers who met here in convention one 
July will smile a little at this. On Thanksgiving Day last, I 
went in the morning into Dr. Orr’s office. I found the clerk 
of the doctor (who makes everybody work very hard) strug- 
gling with a paper he was trying to get copied in time to eat 
Thanksgiving dinner. I took the paper and helped my old 
friend, by dictation, and it turned out to be the text of a bill for 


A NORMAL COLLEGE, 
which I thus considered at great leisure. It provides for $6,000 
annually from the State school fund, which, increased by $2,000 
from Dr. Curry and some other funds, will probably reach 
$10,000 annually. The old State buildings at Milledgeville, 
which are ample, are also given. f 

But the whole plan seems to me very contracted in compar- 
ison with our needs. Our new State Constitution, which was 
made just after we were nearly ruined by the carpet-baggers, 
tied up the money-bags very tight, under the inspiration of 
my old friend, General Toombs, — so tight, indeed, that they 
will have to be loosened, and next time, of course, they will be 
made too loose. So the constitution says that public-school 
money cannot be used for teaching anything but Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography. Some even doubt 
whether this covers a normal school, to teach teachers how to 
teach the said Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy. But Dr. Orr thinks our new Supreme Court judges 
will let the meaning cover this. 

Now I do not think there’s any part of schooling, from baby- 
hood to manhood, which could so interest a progressive teacher 
as elementary teaching. If it paid as does high-school work, 
I would rather teach little children than be Queen Victoria. 
But the elementary teaching I should like to do includes the 
study of nature, botany, zodlogy, stars, etc. I think the arith- 
metic would be delightful (pace, Professor Quizby) if you had 
all the improvements, Griibe, and the object-lessons, etc. Our 
city schools do very much need the new ideas, the teaching of 
nature, etc. A normal school could not simply bring up coun- 
try schools in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy; it would necessarily affect city schools. Normal schools 
are not merely negative, harmless; wherever they do not go for- 
ward, they pull back. I could name normal schools in the 
North which are obstructions right across the road of progress. 


SOME REAL NEEDS, 


In Georgia, aleo, we need a reconstruction of secondary and 
high-school education. I do not take any extreme view of the 
study of Latin, but when I say that I have known, literally, 
hundreds of girls who studied Latin at school, I know only 
one who has read any Latin after leaving school unless she 
had, or expected to teach it; it is evident this is a case which 
calls for some change. I am, myself, the exception, and my 
situation was very peculiar. To be an educated lady in Georgia 
it is ‘necessary to have forgotten Latin.’’ Wheregirls at home 
have no association with people who read, they are pot apt to 
become readers unless they are incited by literature-study at 
school, and I know hundreds of girls whom a partial study of 
Virgil has, by loss of time, prevented from knowing the treas- 
ures of our own language. 

It is not that the Latin study is not well done. There is a 
great deal, of course, bad, but I know several schools where 
the girls who go through are very fairly grounded. About two- 
thirds of them stop with Cesar. The teachers who wish to 
rise spend their time, dies noctesque, studying Latin (and, of 
course, mathematics, which is right). Not long ago, to one so 
studying, I expressed disapproval (not of her studies, which 
were a result of the state of things, but of so much Latin in 
the schools). She looked a great deal more bewildered than 
if, in these doubting days, I had said the Bible was false. 


Our study of science needs reconstruction. Of course there 
is no mental training in it unless taught by the method of in- 
vestigation, and really, from all I can learn, that was the diffi- 
culty about the Real-schools in Germany. The study of the 
Real-schools was very thorough, and there is investigation in 
the German universities; but, from all I can learn, it was not 
the method of the Real-schools. The difficulty in science- 
teaching is not trouble about apparatus. A large mass of sci- 
entific investigation can be done without any apparatus at all, 
or with such as any boy could make, 

Now I don’t know anybody in Georgia strong enough to 
work all this reform; a normal school might do so. It will 
push the hands on the dial forward, or set them back. It may, 
in different directions, do both. Of course, what our Conati- 
tution won’t permit, we cannot do; but if some one of our big 
cities chose, they could bid for this normal school and supple- 
ment it. Iam afraid Milledgeville is not big enough. If Gov- 
ernor Brown would only give that $50,000! We need an im- 
provement of our teaching, — perhaps more than an extension 
of its benefits. Nobody can so well afford not to retaliate as 
Governor Brown. 

I do not mean to criticise boys’ schools in Georgia in what I 
have said; I simply don’t know enough about them. I know 
one boys’ school, —Richmond Academy,—which makes it worth 
while to move to Augusta to put a boy under Professors Rain 
and Withrow. I know one thing, however: all the boys study 


Latin, and few men of thirty-five ever read it. 


Another educational matter which will come before the Leg- 
islature, unless the proposer changes his mind before July, is 
a bill to take the $8,000 annually given to the Atlanta Univer- 
sity (colored) and give it into the hands of colored men to use 
for the same purposes to which these white teachers apply it. 
The mover of the bill says it is the wish of leading colored men 
that this should be done. It would, of course, be simply dis- 
astrous, and there is not, at present, the ghost of a chance for 
success. There are, undoubtedly, colored people who look 
with jealousy on the payment of this money in salaries to white 
teachers. 

PERSONAL. 
I made a visit on Transit Day to ‘‘ the University,’”’ where 
Professor Aber played showman all day with his new telescope. 
I went over ‘‘Stone Hall,’ now nearly finished, with Mr. 
President Ware. The money was well used, as, indeed, I believe 
is all money given to that college. From all I can see, Mr. 
Ware is a most competent, faithful, economical administrator 
with all funds intrusted to the college. And I think if any- 
body wants to help furnish this house with furniture, books, 
apparatus, scientific collections, — or a chime of bells, — they 
may be sure the money will be well used. 
Miss Vashé from Bridgewater, and Mr. Sinnott from the 
same, succeed Miss M. K. Smith and Mr. Farnham. I did not 
see Mr. S. at normal work. He is a young man, and looks full 
of energy. Miss Vaché was teaching physiology, which seems 
to me the hardest of all sciences to teach by investigation. 
Miss M. K. Smith is at Oswego for another year, and I here- 
with advertise her. When she gets through this additional 
study, four cities ought to contend for her, pay her a good sal- 
ary, and give her plenty of room to work. Mr. Bicknell and 
Dr. Mayo know her so well, I think they will let this little no- 
tice slip in without sending me a bill. 
It is understood President Bass of Wesleyan Female College, 
Macon, will resign at the close of the present school year. I 
think the College spent too much of Mr. Seney’s gift in build- 
ing. The houses, before good, are now superb. 
I ask, finally, Will not the trustees of Wesleyan put a woman 
at the head of this college for women? They can easily find a 
woman fully equal to the post, who would make it a lighthouse 
over the South for a generation tocome, Verbum Sat. 
Eviza A. Bowen. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
TWENTY-THIRD MEETING. 


The 23d session of the Kansas State Teachers’ Assoc. was 
held at Topeka, beginning Tuesday evening, Dec. 26, 1882. It 
was the largest meeting ever held by the Assoc. The pro- 
gram, though very long, was in many respects not so strong as 
usual. This arose from the evident policy of the Ex. Com. to 
give every one of any prominence in the State, who had not 
appeared on a previous program, an opportunity to be heard. 
Thus between 50 and 60 names were on the program. The 
exercises, moreover, were of a more elementary character than 
is desirable for those of the meeting of a State Assoc. Many 
excellent papers were read, however, and the discussions were 
brief and to the point, and the meeting, on the whole, was a 


decided success. 

The address of welcome, by Hon. G. R. Peck, of Topek 
general solicitor of the Santa Fe Railroad Co., was a gracefu 
tribute to the importance of the teachers’ profession, full of 
brilliant and suggestive thoughts. The response was by Dr. 
Geo. W. Hoss, editor of The Kducationist, 

‘From Childhood to Manhood”’ was the subject of the 
annual address, by Prest. Geo. T. Fairchild, of the State Agr. 
Coll. He said: 

**We should command a child, but advise a youth. Teach- 
ers should be guides,—not guards. They should lead by per- 
sonal influence, and not by machinery. Their methods should 
reach to, and be adopted by, each pupil. They should follow 
their own methods,—not imitate others, Success comes not 
by vote or resolution, but by adaptation. Every school should 
adjust its work so as to meet the needs of home and youth. 
The means and methods of training youth were a gradual 
— 3 this Association, in its methods will hope to de- 
velop it. 

The annual reunion, which followed, was a pleasant feature 
of the meeting. 


WEDNESDAY—CoMMON Day. 


The first paper was upon “‘ Elementary Arithmetic,”’ by Supt. 
H. A. McLean, Wellington, in which he emphasized the im- 
portance of teaching the method first, the reason later. He 
was opposed to giving pupils intellectual dyspepsia. He was 
in favor, in elementary classes, of goin largely on faith,—in a 
dogmatic and mechanical way. en faith was in full blos- 
som, reason put forth her bud. 

The discussion of this paper was opened = t. Stanley, of 

Lawrence, who substantially agreed with Mr. McLean. He 
also would teach elementary classes largely from a standpoint 
of faith. Dr. Hoss emphasized ‘‘ accuracy and dispatch.” 
Mr. O. E. Olin, principal of Augusta schools, read a paper 
on ‘* United States History.’’ The history of a country, he 
said, did not consist of dates and battles. Pupils should study 
the principles underlying our government also. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Nihart, Hay, Leavill, 
Cooper, McDonald, and Miss Collyer. 

Mr. Jones of Atchison conducted an exercise in elementary 


readin 

L. @ A. Co ley, of Clay Center, then addressed the meeting 
on “‘ Kansas Day,’’ urging that the admission of the State be 
celebrated on Jan. 29 of each year, by exercises upon the his- 
tory, resources, etc., of the State. Prof. McCarty and others 
approved the suggestion. 
upt. Louis K. Webb, of Junction City, after a few remarks 
‘n pores of Kansas Day, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 
Resolved, That we heartily endorse Supt. L. G. A. Copiey’s 


plan of celebrating Jan. 29 as ‘‘ Kansas Day’’ in the schools of 
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the State, and recommend the annual observance of the day by 
appropriate exercises.’ 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first exercise was a paper on “‘ Elementary Geography ” 
by Supt. L. G. A. Copley. He showed how precious time was 
wasted on unimportant details. Pupils remember too little 
because they learn too much. We should begin with our own 
State. Relief maps should be made, and pupils taken on im- 

nary journeys. The discussion was by Messrs. Winans, 
po Montgomery, Webb, Barber, Williams, and Miss Hoxie. 

Co. Supt. Mary Hunt, of Chase Co., read a beautiful paper 
on “The Care of the Buildings and Grounds.’’ She drew a 
vivid and true picture of a school-house too often met with in 
some regions, —ill-kept, broken windows, dirty walls, and 
slovenly surroundings. What a depressing effect on the young 
teacher just beginning the session! What a bad influence 
went forth from it to pupils and neighborhood! Education 
was the lever, and good schools the fulcrum, for creating a 
better state of things. The paper was discussed by Supts. Fitz- 
patrick of Salina, and Bickerdyke of Bunker Hill. 

Mr. I. C. Long, of Paola, read a sensible paper on ‘ Elocu- 
tion,” in which he claimed that every town should have its 
readers as well as its singers. 

Tue JoURNAL OF EDUCATION (New England and National) 
was then brought to the attention of the Assoc. by the State 
editor. 

The Nominating Com. reported as directors of the Assoc. for 
the ensuing year, Dr. P. J. Williams, Lawrence; F. M. Draper, 
Atchinson ; T. C. Conway, Independence ; Louis K. Webb, 
Junction City; J. V. Ratcliff, Wellington. They were unani- 
mously elected. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The first paper was by Supt. E. T. Trimble, of Winfield, on 

“The Relation of the Teacher to the Moral Training of the 


Pupil.”’ 

The discussion was opened by Dr. McVicar, president of 
Washburn Coll. He said: ‘‘We should not take the position that 
the teacher was responsible for the parent’s, pastor’s, or Sun- 
day-school teacher’s duty, but we all agree that the teacher in 
our public schools should be at least a promoter of morals 
The teacher should not lecture too much. As Emerson said, 
the greatest vice was too much ad-vice. Teachers should 
trust their pupils’ sense of honor and truthfulness. The great 
secret of Arnold’s power was his trust in the honor of his 
school. After all, the teacher’s own life was the best teaching. 
Not what we profess, but what we are, is the power. He who 
thinks the right, acts the right, and speaks the right, will be 
the most powerful teacher of morals. 

The paper of the evening, and in fact of the session, was 
that by Prof. J. W. Gleed, of the State Univ. The subject 
was “Paul and Plato. It was read by Hon. G. R. Peck, who 
explained that the absence of the writer was caused by sudden 
illness. The following quotation will indicate his line of 
thought: ‘‘ The business which the teachers of America find 
intrusted to them is, to see to it that the hundred millions of 
people who are to occupy this country fifty years from now 
shall understand, as clearly as may be, what the word duty 
means, and that they shall be as anxious as possible to follow 
that understanding.’’ 


THURSDAY,—GRADED AND Day. 


The first exercise was an earnest plea by Mr. W. A. Evans, 
of Leavenworth High School, for the teaching of the ‘* Natu- 
ral and Physical Sciences’”’ in the public schools. He would 


have less work done in the geography of foreign lands, that 
more time might be devoted to the sciences which prepare for 
intelligent living. 

Mr. Ansel Gridley, of Chanute, thought this teaching should 
be done incidentally. 

The next paper was on ‘“‘The Essentials of Arithmetic,’’ 
by Prof. F. W. Bartlett, of Atchison. He had sent circulars of 
inquiry to persons in various vocations of life, asking what 
parts of arithmetic they used in their work. The opinions of 
the three thousand who responded, did not coincide with the 
opinions often expressed at teachers’ conventions. Many of 
the rules now found in arithmetics are seldom used in busi- 
ness. He favored a revised arithmetic, excluding least com- 
mon multiple, greatest common divisor, alligation, progres- 
sion, permutation, annuities. He would have but one method 
of computing interest ; a variety distracted the pupil. By 
omitting all these comparatively useless studies, time could be 
devoted to the sciences. 

The paper was discussed pro and con by Supt. Fitzpatrick of 
Leavenworth, Messrs. Barber, Platt, Ross, Saunders, Hoss, 
Williams, and others. ‘ 

Mr. L. M Knowles, principal of Peabody schools, read an 
excellent paper on “ School Discipline,” taking strong grounds 
in favor of rational methods of punishment, declaring “ phys- 
ical treatment for mental diseases illogical and absurd.” 

Mr. Sawhill, principal, Concordia, thought parents make 
a mistake in teaching pupils at home, as they need the whole- 
some restraint of a well-disciplined school. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. J. E. Williamson, principal Topeka High School, read a 
paper on “‘ Higher Mathematics,” in which he showed the 
oot value of algebra and geometry in developing the reason- 

Drake, of 

- M. Drake, of Atchison, presented a paper “‘ upon “‘ Punc- 
tuality and Regularity,” taking ground that such pressure 
brought to against tardiness as to practically 

Supt. B. 8. Hutchins, of Beloit, indorsed the eral senti- 
ments, as to punctuality, contained in the r, but was sorry 
to hear tardiness made acrime. He would excuse tardiness in 
many cases, where domestic duties detained children, or sim- 
ilar work. In some sections of New England this tardiness 
mania had nearly ruined some schools and produced a reaction. 

Principal's Convention.—At the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion the principals of the city schools held a brief convention. 
Prof. Cutler was elected president, and Prof. Stanley, secretary. 

of Study for High ools.””’ Th : 
tion was adopted 4 

Resolved, That we recommend the ad 
prepared by the State University in the 

EVENING SESSION. 


Dr. Wm. Bishop, of Salinia, delivered av able address 
upon “ National Education,” showing the nenalibasiened right 
and the duty of the General Government to protect itself by 
educating its subjects. Dr. P. J. Williams, of the Univ., in- 
dorsed the paper in a humorous speech, in which he advo- 
cated the Logan bill, now before Congress. 

Prof. Carruth of the chair of Modern Lan in the State 
Univ. read a paper on “‘ German in our PublicSchools.” Ger- 
man, he said, had no business in our public schools, When 


there was a general knowledge of ventilation, drainage, culinary 
and agricultural chemistry, then German and other languages 
might be talked about. 

The concluding exercise was an able and interesting address 
upon ‘‘ The Teacher’s Work and Aim,”’ by Rev. Dr. Cordley 
od 


a. 

Officers. —The following are the officers of the Assoc. for the 
ensuing year: Prest.—F. A. Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth; Vice- 
Prest.—John Wherrel, Paola; Rec. Sec.—D. E. Lantz, Man- 
hattan; Cor. Sec.—L. Lightfoot, Mulvane; Treas.—H. F. Ellis, 
Ottawa; Ex. Com.—Hon. H.C. Speer, Topeka; B.S. Hutchins, 
Beloit; A. V. Jewett, Abilene. Place and time of next meet- 
ing, Topeka; Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Dec. 26, 27, 
and 28, 1883. Delegates to the Nat. Convention—Chancellor 
Jas. Marvin of the State Univ., and Prest. Peter McVicar. 
Alternates — R. C. Meade, Atchison; Porter Sherman, Wyan- 
dotte. 

County Supt.’s Convention.—The supts. organized their con- 
vention Wednesday in Supt. Speer’s office. Mr. Speer was 
elected president, and Supt. Jackson of Miama, secretary. Un- 
fortunately the sessions of the supts. were held at the same 
hours as those of the Assoc., making it impossible for teachers 
to attend both, as many wished to do. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

Iowa. — Co. Supt. Kleinfelter, of Cerro Gordo Co., is now 
“at home in his well-arranged office in the new court: house; 
in point of fact, is at home in his office but a small part of the 
time as supt.,—district assocs. and educational meetings keep 
him in the field. —— State Supt. Akers contemplates a trip 
East and South to inspect educational systems and work, the 
better to prepare him for still more satisfactory and efficient 
work. Wecommend him to educational people as a worthy rep- 
resentative of lowa. —— This Dept. received many fine com- 
pliments at the S. T. A. While that is very kind in you, to 
commend what we are doing, let us know what you are doing. 
—The Commonwealth of Iowa has just celebrated the com- 
pletion of its 36th year asa State. Can history show greater 
prosperity materially, morally, and intellectually ? 

N. A. Doron, of Steamboat Rock, has made a fine record as 
a teacher, and is thoroughly appreciated and unanimously sus- 
tained by the patrons of his work. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 
Inurnois.—The Teachers’ Assoc. of Northern Illinois will 
hold its next meeting at Rockford, Feb.3. The chief exercises 


Orville T. Bright, Chicago; and “ What Changes do the Times Demand 
in our Present Course of Study?’’ C. C. Snyder, Freeport. Railroads 
and hotels give reduced rates. 

Galesburg teachers have determined to set apart a ‘‘ book day,’”’ when 
the pnpils are to report their outside reading. It is hoped that the mis- 
cellaneous reading of the pupils may be greatly improved.—Knoxville 
Female Sem. building was completely destroyed by fire on the night of 
Jan. 3. Rector Leffingwell’s library was in itself a great loss. The Epis- 
copalians will proc to rebuild at once.——Miss Emma V. White, of 

nceton, has engaged in teaching in Belvidere schools. They were for- 
tunate in securing her.——Supt. eter of Toulon schools was married 
Christmas to Miss Luella M. Brace, a lady well known in the society cir- 
cles of Stark Co.—Dec. 24 Supt. Rosseter of Henry Co. was bereft of his 
wife by consumption. A large circle of friends sympathize in his loas.—— 
8. Y. Gillan, principal of Danville High School, recently read a paper be- 
fore the Historical . of that city on some of the methods and theories 
of punishments.——Prin. Fitch of Galva will work in Iowa institutes dur- 
ing the coming summer.——Supt. Hood of Sparta was requested by vote 
to allow the publication of a poem written by him for a soldiers’ reunion. 
He modestly thought it was not worthy.—Miss 8. 8. Lines, of Peoria 
schools, spent the Christmas vacation in Nashville, Tenn.—Since Mrs. 
Emery’s return to Peoria Co. supt’cy, her headquarters in the court-house 
has been overhauled and neatiy refitted. ——Supts. Trainer of Macon, and 
Burgess of Piatt, have already made arrangements for their next summer’s 
institute. ——W. W. Knowles, of Whiteside Co,, has been fined $3.00 for 
whipping a pupil whom he had called back after she took her books and 
started home without his permission. He thinks of taking an appeal.—— 
Every teacher ought to resent, at every op ee the charge that Mr. 
Raab’s appointing Mr. Pillsbury head clerk was the result of a bargain. 
Republican politicians are chagrined at Mr. Stratton’s defeat, and charge 
that Mr. Slade deserted bis party. Democratic politicians declare that 
Mr. Raab ignores the claims of his party friends because he has improper 
obligations elsewhere; both charges are totally unfounded, and the men 
who are criticised deserve the warmest support of every teacher.—A 
complete report of the Illinois Teachers’ Assoc., 1882, can be obtained of 
E. O, Vaile, Oak Park, in three editions of the Schoolmaster, for 40 cents, 
if ordered by Jan. 20, or in a separate volume for 75 cents, 


Kentucky.—We understand that Berea Coll. has adopted a 
work often alluded toin these columns, called Good Behavior, 
asa Reader for the primary classes under its tuition. It is 
time that some educational step as a remedy against license 
and disorder should be taken in some other quarters of the 
Union as well as in Kentucky. We are glad to see more at- 
tention being paid to ethical instruction in our public schools. 


Micuiean.— Through the munificence of Mr. James Mc- 
Millan, of Detroit, Prest. Angell has been able to secure for 
the Univ. Library the Shakespeare Collection of Col. E. H. 
Thomson, of Flint. The collection now consists of 750 vol- 
umes. Of these 500 are text, and the remainder are works 
illustrative of Shakespeare. A large majority of the impor- 
tant editions, beginning with the Fourth Folio, are included, 
while in the Shakesperiana are found many rare volumes. Col. 
Thomson has brought the collection together with much judg- 
ment, and in parting with it has the satisfaction of seeing it 
placed intact in a permanent location, where he, in common 
with every citizen of the State, may feel the pride of ownership 
in it. Mr. McMillan has also put « liberal sum at the disposal 
of the president and the professor of English, for filling up 
this collection and making it one of the finest Shakespearian 
collections in the country. For this generous gift the friends 
of the university will, everywhere, feel grateful, and particu- 
of students yet to come, who will thus 

nd p or their use so complete an a: for the 
of the “‘ Prince of Poets,”’ 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


MissouRI.—The outlook for the cause of education is better 
here than at any time previous. We have certainly a better 


their mission, and who labor more earnestly to keep themselves 
fully abreast of the times. Add to this fact the great number 
of elegant and well-arranged school-buildings, built and build- 
ing in diffent parts of the State, and it will be seen that Mis- 
souri is fully alive to her educational interests. We note 
among new buildings now finishing, one at Marysville, Noda- 
way Co., an elegant brick one, cost $32,000; one at Stanberry 


Princeton, — these all near to one another. The Nevada 
schools seem to be prospering under the supervision of Prof. 
L. E, Wolfe. The Trenton schools, under the care of Prof. 
Smith, have about 1,300 pupils, I understand. They have just 


will be, ‘‘ Teaching English to Pupils in Primary Grades,’’ | % 


class of teachers, more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of be 


about the same in cost and style of architecture ; also at|"° 


We wish the new régime success. - A 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


west, or it may be in the whole country. 


Medical Coll. in that institution, and Gov. Hubbard and 


nominate a medical faculty. 
The annual report of the State Geologist, Prof. Winchell, is 
ready for the printer. It contains matter of great importance 


to the State. 


metic and more geometry, and drawing isto be made optional. 
—During Dec. there were 893 pupils more enrolled in the St. 
Paul schools than last year for the same time. —— The Red 
Wing Board of Ed. has employed an additional teacher to 


hool attendance. 
meet the demands of the increased school atten sae 8. 1882. 


Whole number of pupils enrolled in the public schools, 183,386 a 


. . . 1,811 
Average of teachers | males, . ° 
per § } females, 28.50 
Average months per year, 5 4.9 
common, . e 4,236 4,545 
Number of districts, { independent, é . OT 


8 . . . 
No, persons of school age @-21), estimated, 816,000 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New YorkK.—Hungerford Collegiate Inst. is rian prosper- 
ous under its new principal, O. B. Rhodes.——$5,000 has re- 
cently been expended in improving the buildings of Fairfield 
Sem. A former principal, Rev. J. B. Van Petten, is now in a 
Jamestown has voted a of $18,000 for wings to the institute building. 
Johnstown is to have a new $25,000 school-building. —-THE JOURNAL re- 
cently noticed the burning of Riverside Sem. of Wellsville. The princi- 
1 and owner, Mr. Somers, has just accepted a position as teacher of 
reek and History in the Auburn High School, in place of H. O. Jones, 
resigned.——Profs. Lanty and Northam had charge of the Ulster Co, 
Teachers’ Inst.—— Wm. Daggett succeeds Prin. Platt at Babylon.——Supt. 
Andrew McMillan, of Utica, seems to be making rapid strides toward the 
State Supt’cy of Public Schools, The central part of the State is “solid” 
for him, and others are turning in to his aid. He has had abundant ex- 
rience in school-work, and, if elected, would prove a faithfal, compe- 
mt, conscientious executive officer. The choice is to bé made in April. 
The latest catalogue of Hamilton Coll. shows the number of freshmen 
to be 44; sophomores, 42; juniors, 63; and seniors, 35; with 3 resident 
raduates, making a total of 187. The whole number of alumni is 2,288, 
of whom 1,732 are living. There have been among the number 439 law- 
ers, 655 clergymen, 78 college professors and tutors, and 96 principals of 
h schools and academies. 
he annual catalogue of Syracuse Univ. has also been received. It 
shows a total attendance of 374, of whom 185 are in the Coll. of Liberal 
Arta, divided into 80 freshmen, 38 sophomores, 36 juniors, and 23 seniors, 
with 8 unclassified. During the year $100,000 has been received by the 
Univ. in cash and securities. Arrangements have been completed for the 
bestowal of post-graduate degrees upon examination. 
Prest. E. N. Potter, of Union Coll., has been offered the presidency of 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn, The unfortnnate difficulty among the 
ae of the faculty at Union will, doubtless, cause him to accept the 
offer. 


State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 


NEBRASKA.—Friend Peaslee, in his exhibit of Senator Blair’s 
gross mistakes in regard to the school attendance of Cincin- 
nati, has himself made a misstatement, The school age in 
Nebraska is not from 5 to 25, as he gives it, but from 5 to 21. 
Supt. Strong of Colfax Co. reports his schools by number of 
district only. Here are two sampies from Literary Notes: 
‘1, Nine present. 2. Time, thirty minutes fast. 3. Floor 
dirty. 4. Program on board. 5 Pupils whisper somewhat. 
6, All have confidence in teacher and talk freely. 7. Three 
boys sit together to study geography. 8. School poorly graded. 
9. All are fully one grade ahead of where they ought to be.’’ 
**1. The school well graded. 2. No whispering. 3. Stove and 
pipe blacked. 4. Time correct. 5. One of the best schools in 
the county. 6. Expected to find the school in a much less 
flourishing condition.’?’ His work will tell both now and in 
succeeding years. 

In Omaha the term examinations are over, the teachers paid, 
and the new work has commenced. There were more than 
4,000 children ‘‘ belonging”’ during the last week of the term, 
and the per cent. of attendance was much greater than usual. 
Quite a number of the teachers take our educational publica- 
tions. All who do 80, speak in highest terms of them. 

Three new school-houses have been erected at Omaha during 
the fall, and are to be occupied next term, but with all their 
expenses the Board have an abundance of money on hand. 
Mr. Charles D. Hine, for more than two years the efficient 
and exceedingly popular and enthusiastic principal of the high 
school at Omaha, leaves for his new field, the secretaryship of 
the State Board of Education of Connecticut. We feel entirely 
safe in saying that he will prove a worthy successor of the 
Hon. B. G. Northrup, wlio has held the office for twenty years. 
Teachers and citizens t their loss, but congratulate Mr. 
Hine on his gain. Mr. H. is a graduate of Yale, class of 1871, 
is an unusually fine classic scholar, a teacher who arouses the 
best enthusiasm of his pupils, and a fine disciplinarian in 
regard to both deportment and study. His suecessor has not 
yet been appointed. 

Hon. D 8. Bealls, ex-State of Nebraska and ex-city 
Supt. of Omaha, is in charge of clerical work of high and 
central schools. His fine scholarship and wide experience are 
of great value to the schools in his present position. 


State Editor, Cc, J. ALBERT, Germantown, oO. 


Ox10.—The annual report of the Supt. of the Hamilton 
Public Schools is brief, but replete with ontls information as the 


patrons of the schools desire. From it we glean the following: 
hool population, 5,2, 12; total enrollment in public schools, 2,045; enti. 
mated enrollment in parochial schools, 1,000; average daily attendance in 
public schools, 1,525; enrollment in high school, 95; number of teachers 
employed, 36. Under the management of Supt. Brown, the schools 
have made progress in methods of teaching and discipline; a better public 
sentiment has been created. He ongueme that the number of examiners 

I teacher in drawing be appointed. 
The school population of Norwalk is 2,017; enrollment for em 


. Pape 

001; Supt. T. A. Pollok, Miamisburg; Mr. E. J. Ozias ° 
public schools; Miss Finch; Dayton; and others, Another will be 


completed a splenid new house, and have gone to work in it. 


id the last Saturday of January. 
A teachers’ Institute 


t. Coleman has appointed W. T. Carrington, of the Cape 
Normal, chie! clerk in his office at 


MINNESOTA. — The exhibit made at the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. by the Hennepin Co. schools was excellent indeed. 
This exhibit was made by the rural schools of that county and 
consisted of the ordinary work of the pupils, and as such can- 
not be excelled if equaled by any other county in the North- 


The regents of the State Univ. have decided to establish a 
Messrs. Clark and Pillsbury were appointed a committee to 


The curriculum of the St. Cloud High School is to be re- 
vised. Among the proposed changes there is to be less arith- 
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| &. Conway, who has had charge of the schools but four months, moves iu 
very cautiously in the introduction of changes. se 
At the recent mie | of the Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. at Steuben- ] 
| ville, addresses were delivered by Comr. D. F. DeWolf and Mrs. De Voir. Pp 
The next will be hold at the Friday and Saturday 
lowing next Thanksgiving day. A resolution was adopted in favor of 4 
Iding the next meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Assoc. at Columbus, bl : 
he Montgomery Co. ‘Teachers’ Assoc. held a two-days’ session Dec. 29 € 
Ww field, Co., . 26 
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to Dec, 29, inclusive. Mr. James A. Wat 
schools, was the executive officer, and credit should be given him for sys- 
tematically arranging all details of the institute. G. * Hamilton, the 

resident, bandled the gavel with skill. 


he executive com., with pointed 


uestions, short discussions, etc., kept | 
alive a hearty interest in the proceedings. Samuel Barber, the prin. of the 


son, prin. of the Woodsiela! 


CATION 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
AINE. 
— An examination of the educational records of Maine for 


schools at New Matamoras, gave several critical lectures on English | the past ten years reveals a large decrease in the number of 


Grammar, & sabject of which he is master. 
Dr. T. W. Harvey, author of Harvey’s Grammar, ex-State School Comr. 


| scholars between the ages of 4 and 21 years, and the almost 


and for many years Supt. of the Public Schools, Painesville, has resigaed | trifling increase of 04 in percentage of average attendance to 


his position as supt. Jas. H. Shepherd succeeds him. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Armstrong Co. supports good schools, no- 
ticeable among which are those of Freeport, under the care of 
Prof. Johnson, and the Kittanning schools, with Prof. C. A. 
Arnold as principal. Although Kittanning is an old and 
wealthy town, with a fine public-school building, it has never 
been friendly to the public schools until within the last two or 
three years, preferring to liberally support private institutions 
rather than an academic dept. Prof. Arnold has successfully 
revolutionized popular sentiment, and last year had the honor 
of graduating a class. Now, with an attendance of 567 pupils, 
there are 69 in the academic dept., and 21 in the class of ’83. 
——The Inst. held in that place, with Judge Tourgee, Col. 
Copeland. and J. Jay Villers as lecturers, was full of interest 
and well attended. 

Supt. Luckey of Pittsburg reports the average attendance of 

pares in the city schools, last month, as 18,244, with an en- 
roliment of 21,436; 489 teachers were employed. The teachers’ 
pay-roll was $28,299.82. High-school daily attend- 
ance, 
(- The trustees of the Pennsylvania Univ. have decided to ex- 
clude women from the Art Dept. of that institution, but say 
they will provide a separate school for ladies whenever sufficient 
funds are forthcoming. Those trustees must belong to the 
Silurian age. 


TENNESSEE.—Prof. J. H. Ijams, principal of the Tenn. 
Deaf and Dumb School, situated at Knoxville, died Dec. 24. 
He had managed the institution very successfully since his 
election in 1866, Thomas L. Moses, of Knoxville, has been 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

J. M. Sturtevant, supt. of the Tenn. Blind School at Nash- 
ville, died Dec, 27. He had been in office thirty years, and was 
widely known as an educator of the blind. 

Col. Leon Trousdale, of Jackson, will probably be the new 
State Supt. of Pablic Instr. under Gov, Bate. He served suc- 
cessfully under a former administration, and is the choice of a 
majority of the teachers of the State. Gov. Bate will probably 
recommend to the Legislature the appointment of a colored 
assist. State supt., whose duty it will be to work among the 
colored population under the direction of the State supt. He 
would conduct teachers’ institutes, and in other ways look 
more closely after the interests of the colored people than can 
probably be done in any other way. 

The public schoole at McKenzie are in charge of Prof. John 
Brown this year; enrollment about two hundred. , 


State Editor, THos. C, MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West VireiniA. ~Supt. Morgan of Monongalia Co., is mak- 
ing an effort to place a local newspaper in each school of the 
county for the use of pupils. We know of at least two coun- 
ties in the State in which papers are donated for this purpose 
by the publishers. Mr. Gallaher of the Free Press, Charles- 
town, said at an institute, in making the offer to the teachers: 
‘*In the first place I profess to publish a paper fit for the school- 
room, as well as for the family; and, in the second place, in 
the long run, I don’t expect to lose anything.’”’ If the first 
condition stated by this excellent editor were always met, there 
could be no real objection to the introduction of newspapers 
into the school-rcom. 

We are glad to hear once more from our old friend and co- 
laborer, T.Marcellus Marshall, who turns up as THE JOURNAL’s 
State editor for Nebraska. Mr. Marshall was principal of the 
Glenville Normal School in this State for some years, and did a 
good work in that section. There are several former West 
Virginia teachers now beyond the Mississippi, among whom 
are Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, principal of the lowa Normal School; 
and Prof. S. R. Thompson, of the State Univ. of Nebraska, 
both having been, like Mr. Marshall, principals of nor. schools, 

Wheeling teachers are glad they are to have the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing Col. Parker, wlio has promised to be at the 
Inst. in that city one day. He is to stop off. 


' State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 

TexAs.—The campaign for 1882 closed with the Texas Supts. 
Assoc. at Houston, This is strictly a working body; I have 
never witnessed better work. The Texas school system, as 
outlined, ought to meet with generous approval.——The organ- 
ization of city-graded schools continues with increased mo- 
mentum. Marshall and Waco are the most noted recent vic- 
tories. The people of those cities voted almost unanimously 
to tax themselves to sustain efficient public schools.——The 
Texas Journal of Education and the Texas School Journal 
have been consolidated under the management of a joint stock 
company. Supt. W. C. Rote, of San Antonio, will edit the 
Journal for 18838.——The Texas legislators meet next week. 
The indications now are they will give this wonderful State a 
good school system.——Prof. J. M. Mallet, of the Univ. of 
Virginia, is now visiting our State. He is pleased with the 
outlook, and will doubtless accept the position to which he has 
been elected. 


the whole number of scholars. In 1872 the number of scholars 
between the ages mentioned was 226,751, but in 1882 only 212,- 
521 were reported. The number registered in the summer 
schools in 1882 was 121,413, an increase of 3,191 during the 
decade, with an average attendance of 6,400 higher than in 
1872. Those registered in the winter schools have decreased 
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| 
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8,191, with an average attendance of 1,966 less than in 1872. 
The percentage of average attendance to whole number of 
scholars in 1872 was .43, and in 1882.47. During these years 
there has been a decided change in the method of raising school 
money. In 1872 the amount of school money raised by tax- 
ation was $717,719, but in 1882 this had decreased $86,940, 
while the amount available from the State Treasury increased 
from $15,537 to $320,189, and the amount derived from local 
funds has also increased from $14,408 to $22,755. 

— The class of ’83, Bangor High School, gave a fair last week 
to procure money to purchase a library, and made a clear gain 
of $1,000. The schools reopened Tuesday, Jan. 2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— At the Dec. election of teachers, in Manchester, Miss Eva 
F. Tuson and Miss Kate M. Follansbee, members of the 
Manchester Training School for Teachers, were assigned to 
schools as regular teachers, thus reducing the training-class 
to 9 members. —— The new School Board has made some 
important changes in the “‘ Rules and Regulations” gov- 
erning the schools, whereby the Supt. of schools is given much 
more freedom of action than heretofore. The annual election 
of teachers has also been changed from Dec. to June; the 
school-year is hereafter to commence with the opening of the 
fall term, instead of the first of Jan. 

— Miss Clara G. Fogg, first assistant in the Franklin-street 
grammar School, Manchester, has resigned her position to 
accept a similar position in Somerville, Mass., with a con- 
siderable increase of salary. 


VERMONT. 4 


— The W. C. T. U. of Vermont has placed in each of the 
three normal schools of the State a set of temperance books, 
comprising three bound vols. of essays: Alcohol and Hygiene ; 
Our Wasted Resources ; Alcohol, its Nature and Effects ; Dia- 
logues on Drink ; Alcohol and Science ; The Use and Abuse of 
Tobacco; Ten Lectures on Alcohol ; The Temperance Lesson- 
book, and the Temperance Manual. 

— The following resolutions were passed at}the late State 


Teachers’ Assoc. : 

Resolved, That we, as teachers of Vermont, rejoice in the new law 
requiring us to teach sanitary science in our schools, and that we pledge 
our earnest efforts to make the teaching of this science a success. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Boston University examinations will commence about 
Feb. 1. Prof. Hammond has finished his course of lectures. 
About fifty students are announced as eligible to the degree of 
LL.D. on the completion of the present term. 

— The new catalogue of Tufts Coll. for 1882-83 contains the 
names of 94 students,—a gain of 5 over that of last year. Mr. 
Michael has been appointed to the chair of Chemistry left va- 
cant by the resignation of Prof. S. M. Pitman, and Mr. A. 
Comey has been appointed assistant in chemistry. 

— The annual reports of the president and treasurer of 
Harvard Coll. have been published. The report of the treas- 
urer shows the university to be worth $5,198,377.43, yet to be 
embarrassed by a scarcity of free funds. Last year’s report 
recorded a deficit of $34,469.19, and this year the running ex- 
penses have exceeded the unrestricted income by $14,738.64. 
The development of the system of elective studies has been 
carried a step beyond previous years by classifying under one 
head the courses of study open to graduate and undergraduate 
students, and throwing them open to indiscriminate selection 
by all students alike. This change raises the number of elect- 
ive courses in the Coll. to 139. 

American Literature.—Mr. Alfred S. Roe, the very success- 
ful principal of the Worcester High School, thinks it much 
better that children should know a few authors than that they 
should shake hands merely with many. His entire school 
reads, studies, and discusses a single author fora year. The 
same author is not taken oftener than once in four years, thus 
enabling each pupil who pursues the entire school course to 
become familiar with four different authors. Mr. Roe seems 
to prefer American literature; last year the school studied 
Longfellow; this year it studies Hawthorne, and in the next 
two years Whittier and Lowell will be taken. A school edition 
of Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales has just been manufactured 
for use in Mr. Roe’s school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— At the Teachers’ Institute held at Shannock, Dec. 28 and 
29, the following gentlemen took part: Prof. Greenough, Hon. 
T. B. Stockwell, Mr. L. W. Russell, Mr. J. M. Hall, Mr. Robt. 
Richmond, and Mr. W. F. Tucker, Supt. Public Schools of 
Charlestown. The addresses were on specific subjects that be- 


long to the work of the school-room, and not of a general 
character. The meeting was a success, and a success because 
it bore directly on the needs of the public schools. 

— We note the following changes ‘in East Providence: Mr. 
Esten and Miss Hall resigned, Miss Annie E. Campbell has re- 
ceived the appointment of principal of Union Grammar School, 
Miss Olive Z. Jacobs becomes principal the school dist. No. 2, 
and Miss E. F. Farrell is transferred to Potter Street School. 

— Prest. Julius Dreher of Roanoke Coll., Virginia, is in 

Providence representing the interests of his college to those 
who feel an interest in liberal education in the South. Prest. 
Dreher is indorsed by the leading men of }Providence, and, in- 
deed, his annual visits to Boston and vicinity show that he is 
not a stranger in New England. Roanoke Coll. is one of the 
Southern institutions that well deserves liberality at the hands 
of liberal men in the North. 
— Mr. Joseph Stuckill, a student at Greenwich Acad., was 
drowned on Christmas Day in the Cove. He ventured on ice 
that was not safe, broke through, and though great effort was 
made to save him, he sank. His remains were recovered and 
sent to his home, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


— The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the R. I. Inst. of In- 
struction will be held at Providence, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, Jan. 25, 26, and 27. 

Thursday, Jan, 25.—The State Normal School, the Providence — | 
School, the Grammar, Intermediate,and Primary Schools of the city will 
be in session, and visitors will be cordially welcomed. 

HIGHER DEpPT.—At h School, 2.30 p. m.—A Glim of the Higher 
Schools in France; Hon. M. Rice, A.M. Discussion.’ Mathematics in the 
Preparatory Schools; Prof. N. F. Davis, Brown Univ.; The Place of Nat- 
ural Science in the re School; E. 8. Ball, Westerly. Uutside Topics in 
the High School; L. H. Meader, Warren. High School Exhibitions; 
Miss 8. E. Doyle, Providence. How may High Schools be made more 
Useful? Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DepT.—At Normal School Hall, 2.30 p. m.— 
Language; Mrs. D. C.' Heath, Boston. Discussion. Geography; C. F. 
King, Boston. Discussion. 

Evening, at Music Hall, 7.45 p. mGinger pupils, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. B. W. Hood. Address by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Concord, 
Mass.: “* Do the Common Schools Educate the Children above the Position 
which they are to occupy in Life ? 

Friday, Jan. 26, 9.30 a. m.—Address by the President. Political Science 
in Schools,below the College; Augustine Jones, Providence. Discussion. 
Methods in Elementary Teaching; N. A. Calkins, LL.D., N. ¥. City. 

2.15 p. m.—The Moral Atmosphere of the Schoolroom; W.H. Lam 
Malden. Discussion. Cultivating vs. Overcrowding the Memory; Hon. 
B. G. Northrop, Conn. Discussion. 

Evening, 7.45 p. m.—Addresses by His Excellency Gov. Littlefield, Rev. 
T. Edwin Brown, D.D., Hon. B. G. Northrop, and Rt. Rev. T, M. Clark, 
D.D. Readings; Prof. Ticknor. 

Saturday, Jan. 27, 9:30 a. m.—Election of officers and other business. 
A Talk on Elocution; Prof. H. M. Ticknor, Brown Univ. 

Reduced rates at hotels and the usual free entertainment to lady mem- 
bers. Free return tickets to members of the Inst, will be issued by the 


Secretary over the railroads, 
X. D. TINGLEY, Sec. J. MiuTON HALL, Prest. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The text of the report of the State Board of Education is 
now out, The longer report of Secretary Northrop, with its 
many statistical details, will be presented later. The increase 
of children enumerated as of school-age was 2,443 for the year, 
indicating an increase in population of about 11,000 for the 
year. he attendance has been well maintained, and its 
maintenance the Board attributes to the compulsory law and 
the efforts of the secretary and agent of the Board. The total 
amount of money raised for school purposes during the year 
was $1,563,'750.30, and the total expenses were $1,553,065.16. 
Of the money raised, town and district taxes furnished $1,142,- 
621.20, and the school-fund and school-treasury $307,024.20. 
The expenses have increased about $75,000, largely due to in- 
creases of salaries to teachers,—a wise way to expend the 
money. There are 121,000 pupils and 3,120 teachers, Of these 
teachers about one-eighth are new hands at the business, and 
that is about the yearly ratio. The report calls for more pre 
aration and for a public opinion that shall demand from appli- 
cants some evidence of fitness. 


PERSONAL. 


— A report comes from Washington that Senator-elect Ran- 
dall L. Gibson, of Louisiana, will quite likely resign early in 
his term to become president of*the educational institution to 
be founded in New Orleans, through the generosity of Mr. 
Paul Tulane, of Princeton, N. J. 


— Miss Elizabeth Manning Hawthorne, the oldest sister of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, died Dec. 31, at the residence of Mr. 
Appleton, at Mont Serrat, Beverly, Mass., at the age of 80 
years. She lived a retired life for the past thirty years in the 
old homestead where she died. 


— The Hon. Elisha H. Allen, Minister of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, whose sudden death in Washington, Jan. 1, was an- 
nounced at the time, was the dean of the diplomatic corps of 
the Hawaiian Islands, near this Government, almost thirteen 

ears, having been accredited Jan. 14, 1870. He was born in 

ew Salem, Mass., Jan. 28, 1804. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD, 
Dr. 8. F. Newcomer, M.D., Greenfield, O., says: ‘‘In cases 
of general debility and torpor of mind and body, it does ex- 
ceedingly well.’’ 


GERMAN BY PRACTICE. 


By Prof. W. D. Wuttney of Yale College, 
and L. R. Kusmm. author of “Lese 
und Sprachbiicher,” “Deutsche Literatur 
a: etc. Just ready. 12mo. 

1.10. 


Plan, very simple. Offers more in reading, 
Germa gram-| The School Room. Monthly Journal of Practical 
writing, and speaking German tha. ts usnal in gram. Young Teachers. Established 1881, 16 pp.,| POUR PAGES OF CHOICE MUSIC IN EACH NUMBER. 
4 4 - . Correspondence from teachers in all parts of t 


ven, in which the grammar of the lesson isexemplified.; 7x10. 
hese selections are carefully edited so as to bring out 


the grammar rules, Gives many opportunities for col- 


he use of the language. 


uur; inferior points and numerous ptions av 
ar" Copies sent to teachers for examination, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 55 cts. board Slating, Cheney G 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 28d St., New York. 


Per year, 50 cts. 
rd Books. 

DeGraff’s School Room : Guide, 

joqgiet exercises, and thus pleasantly trains the student | Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 

iu ntains Essentials of Gram- | steps Among Figures, 

ided. | Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., Wc. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Black- 


Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. 


Per year, $1.00. five and d, 


Dime Question Books, The 


hool Law 
Bardeen’s Common Sc: | the 


bes, Dissected Maps, &c. 


403 b eow 


The Tonie Sol-fa Advocate 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Organ of the Tonic Sol-fa Movement in 
the United States and Canada. 
Edited by THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


Subscriptions, Fifty Cents per 


e 
country. All who are interested in the study of Bag 
or in teaching, should take the ADVOCATE, that they 
may learn of this system which is being so generally 
adopted by wide awake teachers, and thus keep abreast 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers 
American Agents for the sale of the Publications of 
Messrs. CURWEN & Sons, London, Ene. 

76 East Oth St., New York. 


“KIDNEY-WORT: 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are avictim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
yigists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 
Ladie 


For complaints peculiar’ 

® to your sex, such as pain 

and weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, 

EitherSex. Incontinence, retention of urine, 

brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all 


Clubs of Twenty- 
Cents. 


yield to its curative power, 
43- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowelis. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


for trial, by mail, on receipt 
316 tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & New- Yorv- 


Ku 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of «ach, 


of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 3. 


Some Late Publications. 
NY” 
- - Haynes ea, 
History. - - - Freeman Johns Hopkins Univ, Baltimore 25 
Gardening for Young and Old. - - - Harris Orange Judd Co, NY 1 25 
Colorado. - - - - Pabor “ 1 50 
Selections from the Letters of Pliny. - - - outta John Allyn, Boston ; ro 
Angier A Williams & Co, Boston 

Giddings - - - - - Buell Ww W Williams, Cleveland 1 00 
Famous Funny Fellows. - - - ° - Clemens “ “ “ 1 00 
Dumas’ Art Annual, - - : - - J W Bouton, NY 1 2 
Mountain Day. - - . - - - Sanborn Bridgman & Child, Northampton 25 
Law Governing Township Officers. - - W E Burford, Indianapolis 1 50 
Shall Women Vote? - - - - - Munger 1 K Strouse & Co, NY 10 
Autograph A)bum. - - - - - Morrow N Tibbals & Sons, NY 100 
House Draining. - - - ° - - Gerhard D Van Nostrand, NY 50 
Sermons. - - . - - - - Washbarn E P Datton & Co, NY 1 75 
Bullet and Shell. Subsecri = . - - Williams Fords, Howard & Hulbert, NY 2 75 
The Woods and Timbers of North - - Hale EJ Hale & Son, NY 1 2 
The Golden Shaft, Franklin 8q. Lib. No. Gibbon Harper & Bros, NY 20 
Kit. “ yn 

Index to Periodical Literature. - - - - Pool Jas R Oagood & Co, Boston 15 00 
Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 10. - - - - Shoemaker Nat’l School of Elocution, Phila 35 
The Revival. - - - - - - - Vincent Phillips & Hunt, NY 40 
The 8. 8. Normal Class. - - - - bad “ 10 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“ THE ONLY THING THAT EVER DID ME ANY 
Goop.’’—Writing of the very remarkable im- 
provement in her coudition which followed the 
use of a single Home Treatment supply, a pa- 
tient at Walworth, New York, says: ‘It has 
been about one month since I used up my 
three months’ supply of Oxygen, and I am 
feeling quite well again. Do not have any 
cough now, nor hoarseness. It is the only 
thing that ever did me any good, and I thank 
you very much for the wonderful good it has 
done for me. I do all my work,—can walk 

uite a distance,—do no not seem to get tired. 
Tiece not done so much work for almost two 
years as Idonow. Could but just get around 
the house when | first commenced using the 
Oxygen.”’ Our Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen, its nature, action, and results, with reports 
of cases and ful! information, sent free. Drs. 
SraRkey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

Health: Pure air, and freedom from chalk- 
dust is promotive of health. Comfort: Good 
blackboards are a great comfort; they give aid 
instead of hindrance to the teacher; there is a 
great gulf between aid and hindrance; it is not 
comfortable to be hindered. Pleasure: There 
is pleasure in teaching, notwithstanding the 
many Obstacles to overcome; that which pleases 
the eye enlivens the soul; and who is not 
leased with the nice, clean, smooth black- 
oem that are made by J. A. Swasey, 21 Brat- 
tle St., Boston ? 


Disease of the Kidneys, Diabetes, 
and other Diseases of the Kidneys and Liver. 
which you are being so frightened about, Hop 
Bitters is the only thing that will surely and 
permanently prevent and cure. All other = 


tended cures only relieve for a time, and 
make you many times worse, 


Many teachers in New England have asked 
me about the meeting at Chautauqua next 
season. I would like to say through your jour- 
nal that I shall doubtless arrange for cheap ex- 
cursion-tickets. Many teachers will remember 
me as the one who planned and carried out the 
excursion from Saratoga to Lake George given 
by the Dixon American Graphite Pencil Co. 
to the teachers of this country. I will reply to 
any teacher who wishes any information on the 
subject. Address, Geo. G. McLean, Portland, 
Conn. [ce] 


AYER’s SARSAPARILLA is the most potent 
blood purifyer, and a fountain of health and 


strength; Bewiseintime. All baneful infec- 
tions are promptly removed by this unequaled 
alternative. 

ImPoRTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 

plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 

e best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


a galloping consumption by the timel 
ak of Hale's oney of Horehound ond 


Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 


strength to the body and 3 
d y mind. Wo other. Of 


BACHE NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- | “0th, uncut, with gilt top, price, $2.50 per volume 


VEE WS, Kooks Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 


The present edition will be completed in six volumes, 


octavo, 
Colden's Liquid Beef Tonic imparis|correspendingly Price being 


follow at short intervals. 


subsori, 
nme will be sent by mail, post- 


8. CLARK, APPLETON & CO., Pubs., 


Ayver’s Harz Vicor prevents the hair from 


turning gray, and restores gray hair to its 
original color. Try it ! 


From many similar expressions iu letters re- 
ceived from our numerous correspondents, we 
select the following ‘‘ good words,”’ The par- 
ties have recently accepted desirable positions 
through the N. E. Bureau of Education: 


‘* My connection with your Agency has been 
a very pleasant experience. Please accept m 
hearty thanks for the kindness with which 
have been treated. I shall hope to do you 
credit at Ss 

Wellesley, Mass., Dec. 15, 1882. 


**T expressed in my last letter my sense of 
obligation to you and appreciation of your ser- 
vices. From my previous experience with bu- 
reaus of education, I believe yours to be THE 
BEST. ... I shall speak a good word for you 
whenever I have the opportunity; and if I ever 
need the services of an educational bureau 
again, I shall apply at 16 Hawley St., Boston.” 
Santee Agency, Neb., Jan. 5, 1883. 


*,* ‘Facts speak plainer than words.” 
Proof : The Doctor told me to take a blue pill, 
but I didn’t; for I had already been poisoned 
twice by mercury. The druggist told me to 


try Kidney-Wort, and I did. It was just the 
thing for my biliousness and constipation, and 
now I am as well as ever.’’—A. P. Sanford. 
Sold in both dry and liquid forms. 


For a bad cold every good housekeeper has 
a cure, but for a bad pen the remedy is to get 
one of Esterbrook’s. 


ta In the Diamond Dyes more coloring is 
given for 10 cts. than in any 15 or 25-cent dyes, 
and they give faster and more brilliant colors, 


New Revised Edition of Bancroft’s His- 
tory of the United States. 


VOLUME ONE NOW READY. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


United States, 


From the Discovery of the Continent to the Estab- 
lishment of the Constitution in 1789, 


By GEORGE BANCROFT. 


An entirely new edition, partly rewritten and 
thoroughly revised, to be published com- 
plete in six volumes, octavo, 


The undersigned have great pleasure in announcing 
a new revised edition of BANCROFT’s world-famous 
HisTtoRY OF THE UNITED STATES, in a style and ata 
price that meet a popular want. 

The work has been for some time passing through 
the hands of the author, who has made extensive 
changes in the text, condensing in places, enlarging in 
others, and carefully revising. It is practically a new 
work, embodying, as it does, the results of the latest 
researches, and enjoying the advantage of the author’s 
long and mature experience, 

The original octavo edition is in twelve volumes. 


Volume One is now ready. The other volumes will 


Handsomely printed from new type, and bound in 


Booksellers im all parts of the country will receive 


873 21 BaROLaY New 


“HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A School Edition of 


TWICE-TOLD TALES. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. 526 PAGES. 


ADDITIONAL WHEN SENT BY MAIL. 


This Edition was manvfactured for the Worcester High School, where the first ¥~ copies 
are now being used. 


MACMILLAN & NEW READING - BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE READERS. A New Series of Illustrated Reading- 
books. Selected, arranged, and edited by A. F. MURISON. With original 


illustrations. Globe 8vo. 

PRIMER (48 pp.) ...... Se.| BOOK IME. (136 pp.). ..... 25e. | BOOK V. (416 60c. 
PRINKG Sc.| BOOK IIT. (238 40c.| BOOK VI. (448 
BOOK (96 15c. | BOOK AV. (828 pp.)....-- 

“ This is, in our judgment, by all odds the most sensible series of , Readers ever prepared. We hope it will 
be rapidly and deer Ease adopted in all the schools of this country. —The Churchman. msitene’ te 

‘* Among the numerous sets of readers before the ublic. the present series is honorably distingu' y 
the marked superiority of its materials and the careful ability wit which they have been adapted to the =~. 
ing capacity of the pupils. The plan of the two primers ts excellent for facilitating the child’s first peepee : 
read. In the first three sonouses Le ay 3 abundance of entertaining ing. ... . Better or 

oung minds could hardly be found.”’— theneum. 

a. or the ‘ Readers’ Se have nothing but unqualified phe. A good many of these have passed teen 
our hands lately, and we haxe no hesitation in say ng that Mr. Murison’s are far and away the best. . . F 4 
the wiicle it may be said that these ‘ Globe Readers ’ almost supply a liberal education in themselves, so wh 
extracts can do so. The child who uses them ought to be both a happy and a learned little mortal. . . 
are abundantly illustrated.” -— Academy 


403 6 MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Ray’s Test Problems in Algebra. 


Twenty-five Hundred Test Problems 
and Exercises in Algebra, designed to 
supplement any Algebra in use Care- 
fully classfied and graded. These Prob- 
lems have been abundantly tested and 
found well adapted to their purpose. 
An invaluable aid to teachers of this 
branch of Mathematics. By H. B. 
FURNESS, G. W. SMITH, and H EH. 
BROMWELL, of Cincinnati High 
Schools. 12mo, cloth, 153 pages. 


Send 60 cents for Sample Copy by mail, post-paid. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, Ss Mawtes Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


GARRETT ’S 


LOO Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nething Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pubisies of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
Fr” SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding 
periodicals and pamphlets. We furnish our readers the following: 

Size 14 1-2 x 16 1-2 inches,forTHKJOURNAL| Size 6 1-4x93-4i 
OF EDUOATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for | 65 conte with 10 
postage. Size 6 1-4 x9 3-4 inches, for THe PRIMARY 


Size 9x 12 imches, for THE PUBLIC SOHOOL;| TEACHER; . 
price 85 cts., with 15 cts. additional for postage. postage. 
entirely free from complicated fixtures. They are 
simple, practical, and are, either as a temporary or permanent binder, superior 
to any other. Address your orders to ai i 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
GRADED MONTHLY The National Council of Edacat 
Supplementary Readin ITS CONSTITUTION, MEMBERS, AND 
=e RA- 
Fresh Every Month, Adapted to Any Readers. TOGA, WITH REPORTS OF COM- 
ew /eparture eaching Reading. tave. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 
a en they le mulating and helpful to| CHAIRS OF PED 
teachers as well as to pupils. The leaves are very chea UNIVERSITIES, OWT. Risen ice, ound 
and give the highest satisfaction. For 10 cents we will| THE HIGH SCHOOL: Ita Necessity ‘and bt to 
send ten copies (single issue) of either paper for trial in| Exist asa Part of the True System of Public Educa- 
a First, Second, Third, or Fourth Reader class,as may! tion. By J. L. RICHARDS, LID. 
be designated, or samples of each grade. Save your| THE HIGH SCHOOL: lis Relation to the Lower 
l-cards. Inclose 10 cents, and look for the papers| Graded Schools. By Joun HANCOOK, LL.D. 
return mail. THE RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO BUSI- 
' E. 0. VAILE, NESS LIFE : With the True Course of Studies, By 
401 t eow OAK PARK (Car0aGo), ILL, |,,.W: 4. Mowry, Ph.D, 
THE HIGH SCHOOL: Its Relation to Schools of 
By Prof. ©. O. Taompson, Ph.D. 
Prim T h EDUCATIONAL UNITY: The Harmony of Element- 
ary eacnher, ary, Secondary, and Collegiate Systems of Education. 
Vol. 5, bound in Cloth, 396 pp. Price $1.50. eS Oy STUDY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
on. J. W. DICKINSON. 
There is no better aid to teachers of Primary REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AS RE- 
progress made in improved methods of lasrestion. CLL OF EDUCATION 
> N. BE. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1 8, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF T NATIONAL COUN- 


NEATLY AND SUBSTANTIALLY Bounp IN CLOTH, $1.00, InrRoDUCTORY PRIOR, 67 Cents; TEN CENTS 
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ALWAYS IN A HURRY. 


Every morning thousands of men in the vi- 
cinity of large cities;and towns hurry from their 
houses and take themselves to the nearest rail- 
road station. It frequently occurs that when 
a man is the most hurried, a train just rolls 
into the station as he comes in sight of it sev- 
eral rods away, consequently he runs pell-mell 
and plunges through the gate-way and into the 
train, completely exhausted, with his heart 
beating like a trip-hammer, and performing its 
functions with great difficulty, The hurrying 
man passes through these experiences daily, 
and the question arises whether this incessant 
running to catch trains is not a more potent 
and general factor in producing heart-disease 
than has been supposed. On this point a prom- 
inent city physician says: ‘‘ There is undoubt- 
edly a connection. The bane of our American 
life is its ceaseless hurry, which induces nervous 
diseases and cannot exert a favorable influence 
upon the action of the heart. And this es- 
pecial matter of hurrying to catch trains is one 
that daily affects thousands of men, some of 
whom have hearts that are not sound. There- 
fore they are injured by this sudden and vio- 
lent strain, and expose themselves to grave 
dangers.” The same subject is further dis- 
cussed by another eminent physician, who 
says, ‘‘ That great care is necessary in matters 
of this kind for people who are suffering from 
heart difficulties, either latent or developed. 
There are among the business and professional 
men of New York those who are more or less 
afflicted with some form of heart-disease, which 
in many cases has been induced by severe at- 
tacks of rheumatism or kidney-disease. A 
case of heart-disease cannot be attributed alone 
to ascending stairs. Of course the first effect 


of running or rapidly ascending is shortness of 
breath, he legs and arms move quickly, 
while the motion of the heart is slower and 
does not catch up. By this a load of blood 
from the limbs is suddenly thrown upon the 
heart, before it moves rapidly enough to dis- 
pose of it. This burden suddenly put upon 
the heart, and the temporary congestion in the 
lungs, cause imperfect action, and the victim 
experiences what is known as shortness of 
breath. This is the effect upon a person run- 
ning up the stairs of the elevated railroad sta- 
tions to catch trains. If the heart is perfectly 
sound, this over-exertion will not produce dis- 
ease. But the thousands of persons with weak 
hearts should move carefully, and miss a train 
rather than make themselves uncomfortable. 
These affections of the heart are known to be 
very freqnent. They are taken in the aggregate 
to be inferior only to consumption in fatality. 
Out of more than five hundred dissections wit- 
nessed by the renowned Dr. Clendinning, about 
one-third presented signs of heart-disease. 

Dr, Graves, of Concord, N. H., in preparing 
his ‘‘ Heart Regulator’ gives a great relief, if 
not a decided cure. The continued demand for 
it, with statements coming from sources entitled 
to unbounded confidence, would warrant us in 
recommending its use, even if we did not know 
its valuable ingredients, and their adaptability 
to these troubles. Mr. F. E. Ingalls, of Con- 
cord, is sole American agent for this preparation 
(which can be obtained at all best druggists), 
and will send on application Dr. Graves’ 
treatise on the subject. 


UseLess Frieut,—to worry about any 
Liver, Kidney, or Urmary Trouble, especially 
Bright’s Disease or Diabetes, as Hop Bitters 


never fails of a cure where a cure is possible, 
We know this. 


- 


WANTED. 

As governess in a first-class family in Tennessee, an 
accomplished lady and a teacher of experience, to take 
charge of four children and teach them the English 
branches and music, including piano and organ; a lady 
who will take an interest in a good home and be satis- 
fied with a reasonable salary, A member of the Baptist 
church preferred. Apply at once to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
402 tf 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
ATIONAL SCHOOL of 
ELOCUTION and ORATOR 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
J. W. BHOEMAKER, A. M, Founder. 


Next term opens Feb. 5. Catalo; upon application. 
402 tt JOHN Secty. 


The New School of Elocution. 


MOSES TRUE BBROWN’S ARTICLE 
IN THE 
JANUARY NUMBER OF THE VOICE. 
Tt is the New against the Old; DELSARTE vs. THE 
ENGLISH ELOCUTION. Subscribe with the Jan. No. 
Address EDGAR 8. WERNER, Albany, N. Y. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Circulars and forms of application sent free to any 
address, Now is the time to register for spring and 
fall openings and vacancies constantly occurring. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Burean of Educatinn, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


& week in town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 ‘Addsvees HALL@T® & 0O., Portiand, Me. 


: 
HE GREAT CURE 


LA 


ATLS-M 


As it is for all the painful diseases of the 


ame Timeon 


suffe: which 
the victims of 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 

the worst forms of this terrible disease! 
ve been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
4 Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 


Acts attheS 


$200 REWARD! 


Will be paid for the detection and conviction of any 
person selling or dealing in any bogus, counterfeit, or 
imitation Hop BiTreERs, especially Bitters or prepara- 
tions with the word “‘ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name 
or connected therewith, that is intended to mislead and 
cheat the public, or for any preparation put in any 
form, pretending to be the same as Hop BITTERS. 
The genuine have cluster of GREEN Hops (notice this) 
printed on the white label, and are the purest and best 
medicine on earth, especially for Kidney, Liver, and 
Nervous Diseases. Beware of all others, and of all 
pretended formulas or recipes of Hop BrrreRs pub- 
lished in papers and for sale, as they are frauds and 
swindles. Whoever deals in any but the genuine will 
be prosecuted. HOP BITTERS MFG. CO., 
403 d Rochester, N. Y. 


SH: B:A:R:T D:l:S:B:A:S:E: 


Is YOUR 
HEART 
@ SOUND? 
Many people think 
— themselves sick and doc- 


tor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
Uf thetruth were known, the real cause is at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs abeut nine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night ! 
Surely this subject should have careful attention. 
Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
spectfie for all heart troubles and kindred disorders, 
Itis knownas Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise. ad) 
F.E. Ingalls, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H, 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 


How to Learn to Draw and Paint in 
Water-Colors without a Teacher. 


Introductory Lessons in Drawing and ne | in 
Water-colors, with Lists of Materials, their cost, and all 
information necessary for the beginner, by MARION 
KEMBLE, Self-instructive. Price, 50 cts. 

TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOX. Ten Moist 
Water Colors and three Brushes in a Japanned Tin Box. 
Price, 50 cts. 

These are the True Artist Colors. List of Outline 
Designs for Hand Printing sent on application, 

For sale at our Chambers, 333 Washington Street, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price by 


397 tf 8. W, TILTON & co., Boston. 


HOW 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the bind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 

and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 

TO stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 

ers supplied with Books, and Station 

ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 

SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 

GLOBES always on hand. Price lis: on 

application. School ay kinds. 

MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No, 3—-Werds an apitals........ 
.4—Semtemces Medium le, 
No. 6—Netes and Invitations...... “ “ 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
in this fashionable style of Tadies” writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been prepared 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England, 


tail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
witch the cal discount for introduction is allowed 


to schools. 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 


paid, on receipt of the price, Published by 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 

— Agem is not polished without rubbing, 
nor is a man perfected without triale.— Chinese. 

— The unblown flower exhales no sweets; 
the gem unpolished shines not. Did not the 
winter’s cold once penetrate its stem, how 
could the blossom emit such fragrance ?—Ibid. 

— Pearls unpolished shine not.—Japanese. 

— The sharp trial is my good fortune. 

— The ode says, as we cut and then file, as 
we carve and then polish, so has he cultivated 
himself,—Chinese (Confucius). 

— A hammer can make a needle out of a 
beam.—Chinese. 

A pestle, by chiseling, at last becomes a 
stick.— Malay. 

— At forty I had obtained the unperturbed 
mind.—Chinese (Mencius). 

— As oil in sesame-seed is found by pressure, 
as water by digging in the earth, as fire in the 
two pieces of wood by rubbing them ther, 
so is that absolute soul found by one within his 
own soul by truth and discipline alone.— Hindu 
(Svetasvatara Upanishad). 

— Silk comes from a worm, gold from rock, 
the lotus from mud, the moon from the sea, 
and the blue water-rose from cowdung, a jewel 
from the head of a snake, bezoar from the ox. 
He who has superior qualities becomes distin- 
guished through their development and ex- 
pression. What signifies noble birth ? 

— Not in good fortune, but in ill, is the 
power of great men revealed; when the wood 
of aloes is exposed to the flames, its fragrance 
exhales stronger than ever.—Hindu (Pancha- 
tantra). 


and wide, but in being solid, straightforward, 
and loving the right. 

— First the plain ground, and then the col- 
ors.— Chinese (Confucius). 

— The highest of men is he who strikes what 
is right without effort.—Jbid. 

— Diligence, persistence, strength, percep- 
tion, and courage,—a god even stands in awe 
of him that possesses these.—Hindu (Vikra- 
macharita). 

— Yet the master is helpless when the scholar 


wisdom to the dull. 


— Distinction is not in being heard of far|ina malaria; _ 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 


is inapt: it is blowing through a bambu to teach M 


WOMAN'S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 334 Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college building. Clinica! instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and a tus) to all matriculates of “or For fur- 
ther ieiormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langua 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, o1 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
Calendar, containing full par- 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
Bern. UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 

Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Address the Registrar 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


‘MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp 
Emory Coll in 1837. It is located 
on feet above the sea) free from 


men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Atriovs G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


ORE Iowa. Six Courses of 
ly. For an ntlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. Magoun.? Prest. tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 


Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 ax 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance ions, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Sec’y. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C.O. Worcester, Mass, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bualle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should Application-form. ailed for 
postage. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Sc Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. 
240 az (1) 28 Unto Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Wants good teachers to fill the holiday vacancies that 
are now rapidly comingin. A prominent New York 
teacher writes to-day, Nov. 18: ‘ ain desire the aid 
of your Bureau, and wish to be early in the field, feel- 
ing confident that I have a better chance of securing a 
desirable position through you than through all the —— 
agencies combined.”’ Address the Manager 
L. B. LANDIS, 
City Supt. of Public Sc 


389 tf ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


gent for the Juvet Globe 

AND DEALER IN SOHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO., 

393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 1873; J AMES CHRISTIE, & Man'g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


TE A + H E RS WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply te BROocKWAY TEAOH- 

ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times ding, Chicago, Ill. 38422 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


grade, an ‘amilies, ‘eachers ou 
Parents information of Schools ; Rents ‘nd Bale 
hool Properties. 

Full particulars, with Application-forms, and the 
** EDUCATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly, 
mailed for stamp. Address 

D. F. DIMON, Manager 
389tfeow 1613 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 


Teachers will find the central 


location and 
Mutual of this Agency 
make it the best avenue to situ- 
ations in the.............-sseeeees West and South, 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c, 
Send eee application-form to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


School and lib: 
supplies at lowest Agents Wanted, eow 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


$12 BRoapway, New York. 


8961 


$72 A WEEK. $12 day at homeeasily made. Costly 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Mey apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRaGpon, Principal. 46 as 


Merce INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SpxAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. ne the States in the Union, 
E. H. BARLOw, A.M., Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14,1 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I St., near 18th 
St. Ref.—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed.,Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin 8t., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art educa’ and 
ng. For circular and further culars apply at the 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), 
381 Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

en’ ce examination ursda: eb. 8, 1883, 
Address H, RUSSELL, Principal. 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular of ton & d Ad- 

course an 

vanced Course for spocal classes of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRA 


MINGHAM, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Mise ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATERB, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALum, Mass, 


‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
grate NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. SoorTr. 188 


PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & GorrF, Principals. 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 


Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
Departments as the best recitation-helps in use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also app by teachers 

cents for a sample package of Drafts and 
Price-list of School Helps. 


LEIGH HUNT. 
Superintendent East-side Schools, 
Dus lows. 


outfit free. Address Taum & Oo., Augusta,Me,! 393 tf 
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The Best System of 


KRUSI’S GRA 


Of FREE-HAND, INVENTIVE, and INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


It is upon a thoroughly systematic and edu- 
cational basis. 

It is adapted to the actual and practical 
needs of Schools. 

It is in accordance with the most rational and 
approved methods of teaching. 

It has stood the test of school-room use 


Drawing for Schools. 
DED COURSE 


No other series of text-books is so comprehen- 
sive in its scope and so practical in its 
results as ERUSI'S. 

Drawing is now regarded as one of the essen- 
tial and organic elements of public-school 
education. 


where all others have failed. 
Address, for particulars, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


No system of Drawing should be adopted with- 
a an examination of xRUSTE. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Aster 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


Place, New Werk, 
their list of Standard School Books, among which are 
BARTLEW’S SCHOOL BECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMNPBELL’S U. S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
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The 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's Mythology isa practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies. are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. A atieame 2mo 
volume, 515 pp» cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
So. with a view to intreduction in school or college, 
for 75 cents. > 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New Yo 


(1 vol.), and Life, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued early in 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 
Thirty-five volumes now gente. 


Piays except Pericles and The Noble 
which are in The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 


all the 
ixnomen, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER &'CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
355 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
(Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


stention: W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 
87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical 1.10 
Besceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El tary I im Logic, .90 
Lesseus in Klem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON 43 Bleeker St. 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


New Publications. 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
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Gillet & Reolfe’s New Physics. 


Little Gems of Literature. 
Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Copy Books. 


1883, completing the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir-| 4  erican Standard Writin Speller. 
cular. A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., *,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 
00 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. | examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will be refunded. Descriptive Catalogue 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & OO., forwarded on application. Address correepondence in 


regard to samples to New York. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut S., PHILADELPHIA, 


PorTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Anal 
with an ln uctory Chapter on the Course of - 


sis. By Herwricn WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from 11th German ed. - Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll.,'Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, free. 
ea Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any part of 
the world who will furnish his address. zz 


‘CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. °° Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


262 Westminster St, 


‘The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street, 
‘Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave., (Coates’s Com rehensive 
CHICAGO Elderhorst 8 Blowpipe Analysis. 
*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 


er. 


TEE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


Publishers ot 


PRANG’S AVIERICAN TEXT-BOOKS 


OF ART EDUCATION. 


PRANG’S NATUBAL HIST. SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES & OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR CHART FOR THE PRIMARY 


EDUCATION of the COLOR SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 


PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANG’S SCHOOL 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


PENCILS. 
Dealers in 


Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ta” For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


‘Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

Rauk’s Language Series. 
ummere’s 

PROVIDENCE, Thompson’s Political Economy. 

R. ‘Greeley’s Political 

\Dickens’s Child’s History England 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 

POWELL’'S Language Series. BOSTON. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U.S. History. | +9 street, 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 

ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. *°* Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 

CLARK ARD 17134 Broadway, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’| Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in English; 
Giatchison’s 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal S 
Fewsmith’s En 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


llers. 
lish Grammars. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 Bromfield St. 
Jon» A. Bortz, Manager. 


hysiclegy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L 8M 
151 Wabash ‘Av., 11 Devonshire Bi. Hoston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Olassics for Students. 


Cont 
Blaisdell’s Study sf English 
Fisher’s Three Pronunciations of Latin, - 5 
De Voulange’s Ancient City, - 
Keene’s Selections for Reading & Elocution, 
Life of Horace Mann, by his 
The Gulistan of Saadi. 


WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISHER OF 


ton’s Prose Translation of Virgll, 
Classics, 


ife, 2,50 
Translation by Gladwin, 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson. - 


- 2.00 
Woodward & Cates’ Cyclopedia of Chronology, 7.50 
Quick’s Educational he 
Adams’ Free School System of the United States, 2.50 


formers, - 


ta Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Also. in press, to be ready in December, Joseph 


agers Lectures on the Science and Art of Educa- 
cators. 396 tf eow 


Send for circular, and read opinions of edu- 


Shepard Church Collection 


FOR QUARTET AND CHORUS CHOIRS. 


A fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of a novel 
and striking character, by such composers as Gounod, 
Stainer, Rubenstein, Sullivan, Rheinberger, Fran: 
and Schubert, in all about 50 pieces, by about 40 no 
musicians, Com jled and arran by W. M. Rios- 
ARDSON and J. E. BurGess. The solo singers are well 
bered. Price $1.25. 


DOBSON’S 
Universal Banjo Instructor. 


The Banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable instru- 
ment, and deservedly so, in its present improved form. 
Messrs. H. C. and G. C. Dopson have provided in this 
new instructor all-that is needed, including 57 bright 
Reels, Jigs, ry Walk-rounds, Waltzes, Polkas, 
and Schottisches, and 22 popular songs. Price $1.00. 


RUTH AND BOAZ. 


‘costumes simple and not expensive. 


A new Sacred Cantata, of a charming character, 
fairly easy, and just the thing to give in a vestry, by 
such a chorus as can be easily formed. Scenery and 
By E. A. AN- 
pREWs. Price 65 cents, or $6.00 per dozen, 


The CHORAL CHOIB ($1.00), for 
thee PEERLESS (75 cts.), both by Dr. W. O. Psr- 
KINS, for Singing Classes, are the newest and best 
books of the kind. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 


403 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO. 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
“ sé Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying ; 


Stone’s Mistery of England ; 


Mieservey’s Book-Keeping, single aud dou- 
ble emtry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Meservey’s Book - Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. 
ta Send for Descriptive Circular. 


New Text-Books. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 8 mens: 
ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 
BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 
Specimens. 45 cents. 
— NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, 
cen 
GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CHSAR. Speci- 
men, 35 cents. 
PERRIN’S ORSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts. 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 
HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Specimens, $1.00. 
Ly above and other valuable publications, in- 
cl Venabie’s Mathematics, Holmes’s Readers, Car- 
eral History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
388 19 Murray &t., New York. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE OHEMISTRY, - 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING, - - 2.00 
RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, - - 2.25 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIO OHEMISTRY, .75 
MOTT’S OHEMIST’S MANUAL. - - 6.0 

CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S OHEMIOAL PRACTIOR, 1.50 


23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


New Text - Books. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
Publish this Day : 

THE MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, 

IN THREE PARTS: 


00) Part I., NON-METALLIC MATERIALS: Stone, Timber, 


is, Lubricants, &c, By Rosertr H. 


Fae 
A.M..C.E., Prof. of Kngineering, Stevens Institute of | 


Technology, ete. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $3.50. 
“ This is an important work for Engineers, Students, 
and Artisans in Wood, Metal, and Stone.” 


An Introdnction to the Study of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By ADOLPH PINNER, Ph.D., University of Berlin. 
Translated and revised from the fifth German edition, 
by Peter T. Austen, Ph.D., F.C.8., Prof. in Ru 

1, N. J. lvol.,12mo, with complete Index, $2.50. 

“It is believed that this volume will satisfactorily 

supply the want of a suitable Text-book on this subject 
for our Colleges and Scientific Schools.” 


SEND LIST OF (4 vols. ) $1.00 and $1.95 
Atlases (1 vols. 
The Elemen (a0 C. L. 
SCHOOL 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 805 Broadway, New Work, 
Brackett’s for Home 1.26 | Will send, postage or express paid, the following list of 
Putnam’s Art and-books. 5 vols. each -50 | books ribed for the Course of Reading for the 
O K S Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 | Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: 
» AND NOVEMBER. History of 
fur » Greece; Vol. I.; Timayensis; Parts 3, 4, and 5; 
» Methetios, and Logie, | Chautauqua Text-boo No.'5: Greek History Vin. 
You wish to dispose of, and we will make | Bascom’s Mental Science English . cent; 10c, First Lessons in Geology; Packard, 50c. 
offer for Cash or Exchange. ’s Natural Theology 1.56 | DECEMBER AND JANUABY, 1883, Pre- 
Le Draw. us. 2.00\ paratory Greek Course in English; Wilkinson; $1.00. 
Putnam inte ome Reading. -76| FEBBUARBY AND MARCH. Recreati 
VanWi nkle & Weedon, Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application | Astronomy; Warren; $1.10. Chautauqua Textbook 
to the Publishers. No, 2: Stadies of the Stars; Warren; 10cts. Chan- 
90 Chambers St, N.Y. City. al Text-book No.4: English History; Vincent; 
_JONES BROTHERS & Co., APRIL. Ham : A Haunted House; Arm- 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYTEMS 
THE UNITED STATES, 
By FRANCIS ADAMS 
of the National Education Lek 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. s, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmeties. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 

First Lessous in Philology. 


CINCINNAT] PRILADBLPHIA. CHICAGO. 


pton Tracts 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfection; Harris; 15. 
MAW. Evangeline; Longfellow; paper, 20c.; cl., 50. 


JUNE. Chautauqua Text-book No. 34: China, Corea, | cl. 


and J 


S. C. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT,} AND {JAMES P. MACEE, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston, 
ADDITIONAL FOR STUDENTS’ CLASS OF °83. 
I. Hints for Home Reading; Abbott: b’d 75c., cl., $1. 
The Hall in the Grove; Alden; A Story of Chautauqua 
and the C. L. 8. C.; $1.50. Outline Study of Man; 


Hopkins; $1.50. 
FOR THE WHITE SEAL, 

II. History of Greece; Vol. I completed; Timayensis; 
$1.15; William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth ; 
Abbott’s Series; 80 cts. Outlines of Bible History; 
Hurst; 50 cts. Chantauqua Library of English History 
and Literature; Vol. 1.; paper 50 cts., cl. 80 cts. Outre 
Mer; by Longfellow; paper 15 cts., cl. 40 cts. Hamlet; 
Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts.,cl. 70 cts. Julius Cesar; 


Rolfe’s Edition: r 50 cts., cl. 70 cta. 
REQUIRED, FOR THE WHITE (ORYSTAL) SEAL FOR 
GRADUATES OF 


DUAT 
Ill, of Greece ; Vol. I.; Timayensis; $1.15. 
William the Conquorer and Queen ‘elizabeth; Abbott's 


ey 80 cts. Outre Mer; eo ore paper 15 cts., 


cts. Hamlet; Rolfe’s Edition; r 50 cta., cl. 
70c. Julius Cwaar: Rolfe’s Edition; * el. 400. 


apan; Griffis; 10 ota. 
Bound 
1461, 1882, are sent to any ress. Price, $4.00, 


Address, EW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
380 Hawley Bs.” Boston. 


Our Premium-List for 1883 
Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 


jo fitable 
Addrom, SAGLAND PUB, CO., 


ency work. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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